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Shifting Sands 


UMMARY dismissal of a good and faithful servant is 

always inelegant, and the King on Jordan, by meting 
it out to General Glubb after 26 years of service to the 
Hashimite family, has failed to live up to its tradition for 
loyalty and good manners. He can have inflicted so great 
@ personal slight only under pressuré. Whence did this 
come ? 

Not directly from Colonel Nasser—a conclusion to which 
people have jumped because of Cairo radio’s stream of gibes 
at General Glubb as a symbol of colonialism, It came from 
inside Jordan, indeed inside the Arab Legion, where officers 
have been growing increasingly restive at the curb placed 
by their British commanders on what they hold to be their 
first interest—striking power on the Israel frontier. An 
intelligent queen whose home is in Egypt may well have 
encouraged the same train of thought. So, it seems, did the 
over-dramatic talk in western magazines and elsewhere of 
General Glubb as Jordan’s "real ruler”. 

The post held by General Glubb has masked from far too 
many British eyes the incompatibility between local British 
defence policy, directed chiefly against Russia, and local 
Jordan defence policy, which is wholly beamed on Israel. The 
discrepancy became glaring when Britain lately made its ill- 
informed and calamitous attempt to get Jordan to join the 
Baghdad Pact. Jordan’s population is two-thirds ex-Palest- 
inian, and at once openly rebelled. But in fact General 
Glubb’s tenure of command has for years prevented the use 
of Jordan’s army for forays Jordanians would relish, notably 
for retaliation against the Israel army’s punitive raids. 
Legion officers have been growing more and more resentful 
_ of this curb as they watch Egypt and Syria, now under unified 
command, acting in complete sovereignty and independence. 
Their ultimatum to the King was inevitable ; only its timing 
Was open to doubt. It was a blow struck for sovereignty 
rather than against British instruction, British weapons or 
British friendship; the key to it was the government 
statement at the outset that British officers "fulfilling their 
duties as experts and instructors” were continuing to work 
under the 1948 treaty, which would be respected. 

Yet the action that they forced places Britain in a grave 
dilemma. Ought it to go on subsidising an army that has 
so plainly proclaimed that its officers are arming against 
Israel? Britain still needs its treaty bases in Jordan as part 
of the defence network that covers the Middle Eastern oil. 
Further, Jordan’s unbalance of international payments is 
such that it cannot live without a foreign subsidy from 
somewhere, Will not an alternative source be worse for 
London as well as for Amman ? 

The Foreign Secretary, calling at Middle Eastern capitals 


on his way to and from Karachi, finds new difficulties and 
perplexities flaring up as he goes. While the play of 
indigenous forces slips daily and visibly farther out of 
western control, the western statesmen have been deprived 
of another comfortable factor on which a year or two ago 
they could rely—their immunity from hostile interference 
from outside the area. Today, the Soviet Union, after a long 
interval for licking the wounds it incurred when it tried 
expansion into Iran and pressure on Turkey in 1946, has 
re-embarked on an active Middle Eastern policy. Western 
governments are inhibited by the thought of what Russia 
will do if they should falter. 

In Mr Selwyn Liloyd’s full briefcase there are two 
problems of greater magnitude than the remainder put 
together. The first is that of warding off a second Palestine 
conflict—a danger the greater for General Glubb’s de- 
parture. For six years the ring has been held by a tiny 
unarmed United Nations observer corps, supported morally 
by an Anglo-Franco-American declaration of intention to 
act "both within and outside the United Nations” in the 
event of frontier violation. The contrivance has worked - 
because it has been underpinned by a tacit but purposeful 
western rationing of arms sales to the two sides. But this 
prop, which grew shaky as soon as the west began offering 
arms to anyone who would join the Baghdad Pact, was 
pulled away altogether as soon as Russia started selling 
arms to Egypt. As a result, the flimsiness of the whole 
three-power preventive mechanism is exposed, and the 
local peoples, who have hitherto accepted it as part of the 
furniture, are now displaying their contempt for it by 
refusing to brook the western "action” it proposes. Such 
power of initiative as the West once possessed has passed 
from its hands. Can it be recaptured ? 

Certainly not by merely reiterating, as Mr Dulles lately 
reiterated to the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee, a 
readiness to guarantee a settlement provided one is found 
acceptable to both parties. This proviso asks the impossible; 
to depend on it as the main basis of current policy is to 
depend on something unreal. If the western powers are 
to retain anything of their former grasp on events they 
have, to plan on the assumption of continuing total dis- 
agreement between Arab and Israeli. Further, they have to 
devise schemes that will work even if the United Nations 
machinery proves ineffective. When they considered just 
this point in Washington last month they reached no 
visible result. They are finding it difficult to make up 
their minds whether they ought to match Russian arms 
sales to the Arabs with arms for Israel ; whether, if a fight 
started, they ought to await the failure of the United Nations 
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before taking the "action” they have mentioned; whether 
that action would include military measures and, if not, what 
economic restraints—such as.embargoes or the withholding 
of credits—they could bring to bear without opening the door 
to Russia as an alternative supplier. Advocates of a four- 
power declaration to replace the Tripartite Declaration 
have been forced for the moment to drop their proposal 
by the conviction that the Russians are, at least temporarily, 
interested exclusively in sowing trouble. Indeed, all possib- 
flities have been so well thrashed out that it is difficult 
to see what new remedy Mr Lioyd can bring back for the 
present western impotence. 


Fortunately there is more scope for statesmanship in his 
second major problem, which concerns the rift between the 
two major Arab League states, Egypt and Iraq. So long 
as these two are at loggerheads, the area is doubly unstable 
—a condition which suits the Soviet Union and embarrasses 
the western powers. 

Here Mr Lioyd faces a special challenge because the rift 
is partly of British making. When Britain rushed into 
the Turco-Iraqi regional agreement as the most convenient 
way of renewing its treaty with Iraq, it won American 
applause but underrated the degree to which this move 
would excite Egypt. For Colonel Nasser, though he has no 
love for Communism, has no wish to be beholden to the 
West for keeping the Soviet Union at arm’s length. "Egypt 
still insists”, he maintains, "that the defence of this region 
should emanate from within and not be under the domination 
of any non-Arab power.” Iraq, by choosing ”to enter the 
British orbit”, has in his eyes broken the charmed circle 
of Arab unity, a precious, if vague, concept in all Arab 
eyes. 

Colonel Nasser, addressing the Arab world from a peak of 
popularity which he occupies as the one leader who has made 
a reality of independence and who is building up strength 
against Israel, has been able to drown the Baghdad 
Pact in a stream of propaganda that represents it as a 
defection from the family, as a plot to involve Arabs in a 
western war and to trick them into peace with Israel. He 
has been helped to paint it in those colours by the 
clumsiness of Turkish and British efforts to extend the 
pact to Jordan and Lebanon. He has now made clear that 
he will consort with the Iraqis only if they undertake not 
to extend the pact to any other Arab state. In a word, 
he is challenging Nuri Pasha, the prime architect of the 
pact, and his challenge places not only Britain but the 
United States in a sore difficulty. 

For Egypt is the hinge of the Middle East and no one 
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with interests there can afford to ignore it. Ever since 
the Anglo-Egyptian agreement was signed in the autumn 
of 1954, Britain has, in broad agreement with the United 
States, been trying to reinforce western relations with 
it. The recent offer to join with the World Bank in 
financing the High Aswan Dam is the most striking example 
of this policy. Yet Britain is committed to the Baghdad 
Pact and the Americans, too, have blessed it. Every manifest- 
ation of western support for Iraq stiffens Egyptian opposition 
to western policy in the Arab world; every extension of 
western aid and cooperation to Egypt weakens Nuri Pasha’s 
position by enabling his adversaries to argue that Nasser’s 
neutrality pays higher dividends than Nuri’s cooperation, 
The kind of chagrin that is beginning to undermine the 
faith not only of Iraqi but of Turkish and Pakistani allies 
was voiced by the Turkish deputy who remarked recently 
that Turkey had best invent a Communist party if it wants 
western aid in proper volume. 


The search for a solution to this Egypto-Iraqi dilemma 
is testing the Foreign Secretary severely, but it ought not 
to be hopeless. Perhaps he may have made some headway in 
Egypt with the reasonable argument that the pact is 
necessary to the "rooftop” states, which genuinely need its 
shelter. Egyptians are reasonable people when they can be 
brought to see the world from outside their narrow Nile 
valley. Their last and only cabinet envoy to Baghdad 
(Major Salah Salem) was astonished and impressed by the 
vehemence with which Iraqi journalists expressed to him 
their sense of danger from Russia if the Suez base were 
not to be reactivated in case of attack on Iran. The point 
will be worth making again, even if the price of its accept- 
ance is an undertaking to confine the pact to regions 
where it is really necessary. 

Certainly the Russian return to the fray has made the 
conditions of western policy in the Middle East more diffi- 
cult. Temporarily, Moscow seems to have reduced London 
and Washington to stammering uncertainty—a phase 
which, if it were to last, would lose them their remaining 
friends in the area. But it need not last. The hegemony 
has been lost; the sights have to be readjusted. Political 
life in the Middle East has escaped from western control. 
Where the western powers were accustomed to control, they 
have now to learn to compete. Competition is an aspect 
of co-existence; but perhaps co-existence—between the 
world groups of powers, and among the Middle Eastern 
states themselves—is the best they can hope for. Certainly 
a state of genuine co-existence between Iraq and Egypt 
and between the Arabs and the Jews is the first goal. 


What’s Cooking ? 


‘N Englishman’s day is traditionally supposed to rest on 

a solid foundation of eggs and bacon. That foundation 

is being extensively tinkered with at the moment. The 

Government is to impose a tariff upon Danish bacon when 

it retires from the bacon trade itself, while a lengthy and 

contentious public inquiry is dragging on over the egg 

marketing scheme promoted by the National Farmers’ Union. 

Both events have a considerable bearing upon the nation’s 
long-term food prospects. 

The egg scheme has three main features. First it would 
compel all producers with more than 25 birds to sell their 
eggs on terms dictated by a producer-elected board. The 
alleged purpose is to ensure "orderly marketing” and to 
make sure that all eggs are properly graded and stamped. 
The effect would certainly be (and is intended to be) to 
restrict very considerably all sales of eggs except to packing 
stations designated by the board. Travellers would still be 
e@ble to buy eggs at the farm gate for their own private 
consumption, but (as was pointed out at the inquiry) it 
would become an offence to sell six eggs to an old lady 
down the road unless they were properly graded, candled, 
and marked. 

The absurdity of all this control—hard to enforce and 
entirely out of keeping with the Governmeént’s general 
economic policy—is that it is quite unnecessary to its 


professed objective of "orderly marketing.” Unlike the days - 
before the war, a chain of 650 packing stations is now 
handling the bulk of British eggs already, and it would 
be quite simple and reasonable to provide that the subsidy 
should be paid only on eggs which are properly graded and 
stamped. Producers would have every incentive to sell their 
eggs to the packing stations. Why then try to force all the 
300,000-odd producers to go through those channels even 
when eggs could be marketed more cheaply and more 
efficiently by other means? Why make such a fetish of 
grading when a producers’ board is unable to guarantee 
the quality of eggs in the shops, and when in any case 
many consumers plainly prefer their eggs fresh to "certi- 
fied”? Why badger or prohibit producers willing to sell eggs 
unsubsidised instead of treating them as public benefactors? 
Secondly, so far as distribution from the packing stations 
is concerned, there has been no suggestion that the board 
would adopt any better methods than Nedal Ltd., the 
Government company which is at present in control. Nedal 
fixes a single selling price for all British eggs, pays <ll 
transport charges beyond a small radius (a highly wasteful 
procedure) and accepts all surplus eggs which the packers 
do not require for their own trade or to sell to wholesalers. 
This system is highly satisfactory to the packers, who receive 
guaranteed margins for their services as well as preferred 
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treatment over supplies and prices; it does not at all suit 
the wholesalers or the multiple stores, who cannot bid 
competitively for their requirements but must dance to the 
arbitrary (and very inelastic) prices decreed by Nedal. The 
strong support given to the egg scheme by some of the 
packers, and the stupefied silence of the rest of the trade 
(who apparently are afraid of breaking their connections 
with packers), suggests that the board is only too likely to 
perpetuate the bad features of these makeshift arrange- 
ments. In other words, no genuine market would be restored 
in eggs—for, so long as the British subsidy remains so high, 
there is little prospect of enough egg imports to create 
genuine competition. 

Finally, the scheme is being warmly recommended to 
producers on the grounds that it would enable the present 
Government price guarantee for eggs to be operated through 
the permanent agency of a producers’ board which would 
absorb unforeseen minor fluctuations around the guaranteed 
price and take 50 per cent of the profits and 10 per cent 
of the losses of larger fluctuations. (As usual the Treasury 
gets more of the kicks and fewer of *the ha’pence). But 
though the financial advantages to the producers are so 
obvious, the producers are still divided on its merits, and 
the Poultry Association of Great Britain figures on the 
official list of over 700 objectors. The Government has 
accepted the scheme out of anxiety to get out of egg 
marketing itself and from a reprehensible readiness to 
acquiesce in the ambitious plans of the farmers’ unions 
(although the public opposition to it of two senior former 
Ministry officials is not without significance.) 


But this ill-conceived scheme has a wider significance 
than its effect on the producers and consumers of eggs. 
For, if it is not exposed and resisted, it could be a precedent 
for similar controls on every branch of agricultural market- 
ing, without a tithe of the justification which can at least 
be advanced for the milk scheme. It needs not to be just 
modified, but to be completely scrapped. If a producer- 
controlled egg scheme is to be tolerated at all, then 
participation should be voluntary and the subsidy in support 
of it should be differently designed and certainly much 
smaller (it could, for example, take the form of a small 
global sum paid annually to the board). Alternatively, if 
guaranteed prices are to continue to be paid, this should 
be done through some genuinely independent body. Such 
a body was in fact proposed before the war and would have 
had the important additional responsibility of improving 
the quality of eggs, both on the farms and in the shops— 
which the board now proposed would not do. 

In contrast to the egg scheme, the reasons for imposing 
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a 10 per cent tariff upon Danish bacon are at least fairly 
respectable. The tariff will run for four years (during which 
it cannot be revised) from October 1, which is the date 
when the Ministry’s bacon contract—and with it state trading 
in food generally—comes to an end. Before the war, bacon 
imports ‘were restricted by a quota system which preserved 
Commonwealth preference; the tariff will preserve these 
preferences jn a way which (as Mr Low explained and GATT 
agreed) is intrinsically preferable to quotas. Compared with 
the Danes, Commonwealth countries have only a fractional 
interest in the British bacon market. The true motive 
behind the tariff is to protect the British taxpayer who is 
required to support a high-cost domestic bacon industry. 

At present, the Ministry regulates supplies of Danish 
bacon and pockets a profit out of its contract, so that under 
free market conditions the gap between the cost of Danish 
and British bacon might well become still wider. To narrow 
this gap by raising the price of bacon is the obvious aim of 
the tariff, and nobody need be deceived for a moment by 
Mr Low’s attempt to pretend otherwise. It is reasonable 
to plead that any other course would be far too expensive 


‘to the British taxpayer who has to bridge the whole gap. 


But this amounts to a frank admission of the shocking 
inefficiency of British bacon production. 

The trickiest issue raised by the tariff is the whole future 
of Anglo-Danish trade in food. The very real merit of a 
tariff, as opposed to quotas, is that it enables the Danes to 
compete for a larger share of the British market. But they 
cannot compete directly with British pig producers, who are 
assured of guaranteed prices, come rain or hail. They must 
wage a curious form of competition in which swecess can 
be won: only by increasing the burden on the British 
taxpayer or persuading him to cut down his aid tho the 
home producer. And they fear that a further demonstration 
of superior Danish efficiency might be met by a move to 
raise the tariff at the end of the four-year period. 

The Danish trade connection is highly advantagedus to 
Britain. The Danes for their part have done everything 
possible to preserve it by ae manufactured imports 
from Britain and by accepting for a long time contract 
prices for their eggs and bacon which were well below. world 
prices. But Danish eggs have alteady been driven to other 
markets by the excessive subsidisation of British eggs, and 
Danish bacon will now have to compete with both a tariff 
and a, subsidy. If the Danes! are not given stronger 
assurances that they will not be endlessly squeezed for the 
benefit of the British farmer, they will alter their economy 
and look elsewhere—to the great loss of British consumers. 
The taxpayer might then be relieved of the need to protect 
Britain’s breakfast. But all-British eggs and bacon look 
like being, on present form, a very expensive meal. 


No Room for Freedom 


T is now a year since the rulers of the Communist world 

launched their great campaign to capture the goodwill 
of "uncommitted” or "neutral” nations. They have travelled 
tirelessly to Vienna and Bandoeng, to Belgrade and Southern 
Asia. They have wooed Japan with visions of trade, and 
the Arabs with hopes of extinguishing Israel. They have 
given concessions to the Finns, subsidies to the Afghans, 
and arms to the Egyptians. At last month’s party congress 
in Moscow, Mr Khrushchev systematised this approach 
in words. Soviet foreign policy, he said, must aim at 
"strengthening fraternal relations” with other Communist 
countries, on the one hand, at "improving relations” with 
the western allies, Japan, Iran and similar nations, on the 
other. In between these two categories, the “uncommitted” 
countries were carefully classified. Russia must "strengthen 
friendship and cooperate with the fraternal people of 
Jugoslavia”; it must "reinforce bonds of friendship and 
cooperation with India, Burma, Afghanistan, Egypt, Syria 
and other states that stand for peace”, and "support countries 
that refuse to be involved in military blocs”;,it must 
"develop and strengthen friendly relations with Finland, 
Austria and other neutral countries”. 

The dividends that the Communists have drawn form 
these tactics are obvious eriough. The “uncommitted” 
states have largely been led to believe that while the West 
wants to entangle them in alliances, Russia and China are 


content to leave them in cosy insulation. Neutral Asia 
echoes with protests against the Baghdad and Manila 
treaties—but not against the Sino-Soviet alliance, that 
earlier and more menacing incursion into Asia. Some 
countries that have allied themselves with the West are 
growing critical of the amount of western aid that is offered 
not to them but to uncommitted states such as India and 
Egypt; and in Pakistan, for instance, there are bitter 
complaints at its allies’ failure to support it over Kashmir. 
Within the westérn partnership itself, divergences of attitude 
towards the neutrals breed further disunity—of which 
M. Pineau’s strictures on the Baghdad treaty and on 
American tactics in South-East Asia are a vivid example. 

From Scandinavia to the Far East, the Communists have 
worked to spread the beliefs that to align oneself with the 
West leads not to protection but to subjugation; that 
western aid goes only to willing dupes, while Communist 
aid may be had by all who "stand for peace” (although, 
contrariwise, western aid is- also depicted as fatal to the 
recipient) ; and that to snuggle close to the Communist 
powers is not only perfectly safe, but in fact the best way 
of maintaining one’s freedom—as well as of keeping the 
peace. Yet, plainly, none of these propositions stands up 
to examination. 

To begin with, it is obvious that no man can be truly 
neutral” between freedom and totalitarianism. When 
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freedom is threatened, each nation has a clear right to 
decide for itself how best to ward off, or escape, the threat. 
Today, while some seek security in defensive alliances, 
others choose isolation—just as both Britain and America 
did not so very long ago. But the isolationists have no 
right to condemn those who band together for protection. 
Nor can they justly complain when the richer members 
of an alliance give their partners precedence in economic 
or defence aid. It would be a poor sort of alliance that 
did not look first to the strengthening of its own bulwarks. 
Nevertheless, the "uncommitted” countries have in fact 
drawn greater benefits both from aid given by the West 
and from trade with it than théy can expect from the 
Communist powers. And they have retained, and exercised, 
a freedom to criticise western policies while accepting western 
gifts which makes nonsense of the idea that to accept those 
gifts is to sell their soul. Is there any comparable instance 
of Communist aid continuing to flow to a government which 
frankly declared its antagonism to the policies of Moscow 
and Peking? 

The truth is that there are many misconceptions about 
neutralism. It has no moral merit in itself, for it is the 
normal state of repose for any nation in times of calm. 
And it is a subjective term; every nation is partisan on 
some issues, and indifferent to others. Egypt is no neutral 
in regard to Israel, or India in regard to Formosa—and, on 
the other side of the coin, western "non-alignment” on 
issues such as Kashmir or the "Rhee line” can draw just 
as sharp criticism as Asian indifference to Communist 
machinations ever draws from the West. 

Nowadays, however, a special case is made out for the 
value of "constructive neutrality” or "active co-existence”. 
A divided world can indeed make good -use of the services 
of honest mediators—and could make more if the Com- 
munists were less suspicious of such traditional inter- 
mediaries and invigilators as the Swiss. But a country 
that seeks to be helpfully neutral has to guard against one 
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very natural tendency : a tendency to nag people with whom 
it is basically sympathetic more sharply than it nags those 
whom it does not understand or from whom it expects little 
understanding. When Jugoslavs, say, or Indians fall into 
this habit, they can easily damage their good repute. It 
is noteworthy, and perhaps encouraging, that a special issue 
of the Eastern Economist which appeared in Delhi early in 
the year frankly warned its readers that, however scrupu- 
lously impartial Indian policy was meant to be, it had 
gradually come to look decidedly-partial to many outside eyes. 

The Communists have exploited this natural tendency by 
adopting a policy of "concentrating on things we do not 
differ about” in their dealings with neutrals. Their control 
of every organ of opinion enables them to turn off like a 
tap all criticism of, say, backward Arabian regimes or of the 
Burmese government’s military struggle against Communist 
guerrillas. There is no purpose in urging that the free 
allies should follow this example. That cock will not fight ; 
in free societies, neither press nor public opinion can be 
browbeaten into silence, and the controversy between the 
neutrals and the free allies wili continue to be debated 
openly—and honestly. But it is reasonable to urge that the 
neutrals should found their case—and base their interest— 
on a recognition of one ous fact. At the Moscow congress 
last month, for all the talk of the co-existence of different 
systems and of the transition to Communism by parlia- 
mentary means, Mr Khrushche nd his colleagues made 
it clear yet again that they work untiringly for the 
victory of their totalitarian system throughout the world. 

If the Communists attain this goal, there will be no place 
left for non-alignment or constructive co-existence. Free 
mren may legitimately differ about the best means of 
defending their freedom. But their differences should be 
limited by the evident fact that, whenever the charms of 
neutralism lead them to assist Moscow and Peking towards 
their goal, they are helping to shape a world in which there 
will be no room for either freedbm or neutrality. 


Notes of the Week 





A Question of Atmosphere 


HIS is a very intriguing moment in British economic history. 

The spread of short-time working in the motor and radio 
industries is a sign that the froth is being blown off the top of 
the economy. Some of it has been in the process of coming off 
since Mr Butler’s budget last October, and Mr Macmillan’s 
measures three weeks ago represented a courageous additional 
puff on the bellows. But the Government now has two distinct 
tasks ahead of it. 

One of them is the familiar task of curbing demand sufficient- 
ly to set the balance of payments back to rights. It is still 
reasonable to suppose that it ought to be able to succeed in this 
objective. Even before ?“‘r Macmillan announced his emergency 
measures last month, some commentators believed that 1956 
might be going to be a year of balance-of-payments surplus. 
It now seems probable that this was too-optimistie an assessment. 
Imports have bounded on during the last three months at a 
more exuberant rate than one had expected after taking account 
of industry’s fairly comfortable stock position, and the very 
slight squeeze on the domestic market that has been visible 
from about November on has not led to as immediate and easy 
adiversion of production to exports as had been hoped; overseas 
markets are no longer so voracious that they snap up every 
reject from the British consumer’s table, and this is a change 
in market conditions that industrialists and ‘trade unionists 
have found to be bewildering and uncomfortable. This does not 
mean that the promised balance-of-payments surplus is not 
going to be attained; it merely means that some switches from 
job to job and some changes in import requirements, through the 


medium of short time working, are going to bé necessary to 
attain it. 


The Government’s second task, however, is to press the curb 
on demand past the point of securing mere balance-of-payments 
equilibrium to the point where there is a check to internal price 
inflation as well. There is now no doubt that the Government 
has set its sights on this objective, and for the first time since 
the war. This is a delicate matter of scare-economics and 
cajolery, and also a problem of timing. The Government’s real 
aim in its meeting with trade union leaders this week was to 
suggest to them—although without being so ham-handed as to 
make the suggestion too direct—that trade union conferences 
this summer should give a miss to the formulation of the usual 
round of inflationary wage claims for 1957. It remains to be 
seen whether the Government has succeeded in creating the 
right atmosphere for this; very little-can or should be read 
from the bare announcement after the meeting, for the important 
point is not what the union leaders are saying now but 
what their followers will be feeling when conference time comes 
round. The one certain thing is that if Mr Macmillan had 
delayed taking action until his budget, there would have been 
no hope of creating the right atmosphere in time. 


Labour and Monopolies 


HE political wisdom of Labour’s challenge to the Restrictive 

Practices Bill this week was questionable. A second reading 
debate is concerned with. the principle of a Bill and Labour’s 
objections to this particular measure, while sizeable in detail, 
did not touch what is really its basic principle—that a wide 
range of restrictive practices should be scrapped unless their 
authors can prove that they are in the public interest: Labour’s 
Objections all related to the method of implementing it, to 
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questions of mechanics and of timing. The point is not entirely 
academic, for whatever system is finally adopted will depend 
for much of its immediate effect on a feeling in industry that 
retribution, however slow, is sure and had best be forestalled 
by voluntary renunciation of the practices concerned. Any idea 
that the system might be changed by another Government might 
well persuade firms to hang on to their arrangements. 

Quite apart from this general point, however, the debate 
showed that the Opposition has got its thinking about methods 
.of implementation and timing hopelessly askew. About 
timing, Mr Jay was routed. It has always been nonsense to say 
“that the Government’s scheme will necessarily be much slower 
than that proposed in the majority report of the Monopolies 
Commission last summer; it may even be quicker. When 
Mr Jay began to talk again about the whole range of restrict- 
ive practices not being dealt with "under the provisions of 
the Bill until a hundred years from now”, Mr Walker Smith 
was able to reply —in the most important statement in the 
debate— that the Government "proposes to make an order 
for the very early registration of common prices, level ten- 
dering, and collective discrimination, which form the great 
bulk of restrictive trade practices.” It hopes to "get these 
agreements registered within about three months of making 
the order.” 

On methods of implementation, the Opposition’s main com- 
plaint is that the Bill hands the job of adjudicating on restrict- 
ive practices over to a court which would have to make rather 
than interpret law; and that this by-passes Parliament -and 
destroys the true guardian of the public interest in the matter 


—the massed experience of the Monopolies Commission. Labour 


is on to a point here; it is not only Socialists who are chary of 
the economic illiberalism of lawyers. But Mr Thorneycroft 
could justly reply that the whole object of his Bill is to avoid 
the "interminable delays and endless debate which are 
inevitably associated” with administrative rather than judicial 
decisions about which practices can be banned. The proper 
way out of this dilemma would be to refrain from clipping the 
claws of the Monopolies Commission at the same time as the 
new court is set up, to leave the commission in full being as 
a long-stop. If the Opposition would concentrate on agitating 
for this, on scrutiny of the crucial clause which lays down 
¢riteria of judgment for the court, and on helping Mr Thorney- 
croft to resist the counter-attack that monopolists are already 
launching on the Bill, it could perform a signal economic 
service. The Jay-talking last Tuesday, which was based on the 
proposition that the: only really important thing was to avoid 
giving Mr Thorneycroft any due, threw that opportunity away. 


M, Pineau’s Paradoxes 


RANCE’S Socialist foreign minister, M. Pineau, has a taste 

for frontal attack. He chose the British and American 
press corps in Paris as an audience for his complaint that no 
common Anglo-Franco-American foreign policy existed. It seems, 
however, that his shock tactic; included some amount of 
conscious over-statement. In Paris he argued that progress 
towards disarmament must precede German reunion, adding that 
"neutralisation does not mean the same thing in the context 
of disarmament as it does.m the context of a policy of general 
rearmament”, In Bonn next day he put it differently: "In an 
armed world, German neutralisation cannot be discussed; in a 
disarmed world, the question does not arise”. 

“It is hard to take at its face value M. Pineau’s assertion of 
"deep disagreement” with recent western policy as a whole. 
His own explanation of what he meant by this suggests that 
it was a sweeping ‘over-statement. He pointed out, rightly, -that 
public opinion finds talk of peace, however insincere, more 
attractive than emphasis on Security, and went on to say am 
he hoped to persuade America and Britain to pursue "a policy 
of peace”. But he recognised that military security is essential, 
and his "new” policy appears to be based on conferences with 
the Communists, vigorous initiatives for disarmament (here he 
praised Mr Eisenhower’s "open skies” plan), and attempts to 
get "the propaganda of freedom” across the Iron Curtain. And 
all these things have been done by the western governments 
in recent months. 

The paradox can be resolved only if it is assumed that 
M. Pineau was more concerned with presentation than with 
underlying policy. His outspokenness was as widely welcomed 
in France as that of M. Mendes-France a year ago. It is hardly 
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surprising that French opinion should be disturbed by Mr Dulles’s 
latest ventures into hyperbole, and by the way the Anglo- 
American talks in Washington were handled, which reawakened 
the suspicion that France was being left out of things. Sir 
Anthony Eden’s invitation to M. Mollet may help to quieten 
these fears. But the unhappy consequences of not paying full 
attention to one’s friends until they begin to use strident tones 
are vividly illustrated by this episode. The British invitation 


would have come more fittingly before M. Pineau’s speech, not 
after it. 


Two Views of Nato 


R Adenauer, too, has declared himself for a more active 
and closely-knit conduct of Nato policy. He told journalists 

in Bonn last week that Nato- ought to provide the western 
allignce with a common political leadership capable of taking 
initiatives and of coordinating action. The idea is bold and 
attractive, and, oddly enough, some of the phrases in which the 
German Federal Chancellor put it were not unlike those which 
M. Pineau used on the following day; it would for a moment 
have been a pardonable error to suppose that the two statesmen, 
in Bonn and Paris, were thinking on the same lines, whereas 
closer examination would suggest that their intentions were 
Substantially opposed. Dr Adenauer, to illustrate what he meant, 
contrasted President Eisenhower’s prompt rejection of Soviet 
diplomatic approaches (those for a non-aggression pact) with 
the British invitation of the Soviet leaders to London, and with 
the French persistence in regarding the Franco-Soviet treaty 
of friendship of 1944—"a treaty directed against Germany”—as 
valid even’ after the Soviet Union itself had denounced it. "This 
is not a common policy”, said the Chancellor. 
As it would seem, Dr Adenauer had in mind a Nato strong 
enough to restrain its members from gestures in the direction 
of Moscow which would be, in his view, precipitate and ill- 
advised—just the kind of action, indeed, which was disclosed 
in Paris two days later, when it was made known that MM. Mollet 
and Pineau had-accepted an invitation from the Soviet Govern- 
ment for May. The difficulty of adopting Dr Adenauer’s and 
M. Pineau’s ideas, superficially so alike, for a Nato diplomacy 
becomes evident at once when the two advocacies are looked 
at side by side. .Would a closer. coordination of the’ diplomacy 
of the Nato countries lead to more initiative, or to less? More 
initiative, taken in common, presupposes a greater identity of 
views and interests than seems to exist. But if it meant less 
initiative, how long woujd it be before the Foreign Ministers 
of the member countries began to fidget—even more than they 


fidget already—to resume the conduct of. their own foreign 
relations ? 


Cypriot Deadlock 


Aca for Cyprus seems as far off as ever. A basic 
disagreement over self-determination remains, even though 
it was over matters of detail that the recent negotiations, in 
the end, broke down. The British Government accepts self- 
determination for Cyprus in principle (although in rather neg- 
ative terms) but not as ’a practical proposition” now. Archbishop 
Makarios finds this too vague and unsatisfactory for the Greek 
Cypriots "whose only claim is self-determination”. He appears 
ready to contemplate a postponement of self-determination, but 
not an indefinite postponement. Nevertheless he did agree to 
cooperate in framing a constitution "forthe transitory regime”, 
and it was over the details of the introduction of self-government 
that the recent talks between the Archbishop and Sir John 
Harding and Mr Lennox-Boyd foundered. 

The stumbling blocks to agreement were the terms of the 
amnesty, the length of the period during which the Governor 
would control internal security, and, to an extent left ambiguous, 
the question of the elected majority in the Cypriot Assembly. 
On the first two questions the Governor and the Colonial 
Secretary seem to have been as reasonable as they could be in 
the disturbed state of the island; after all, the followers of the 
Archbishop are responsible for turning Cyprus into an armed 
camp and they cannot expect to avoid all responsibility for 
their actions. On the constitutional question Mr Lennox-Boyd 
felt that, a wide measure of self-government having been 
promised, the details must be left to be worked out in consult~ 
ation with all the interested parties on the island and with the 
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special commissioner who would draw up a detailed constitution. 

No doubt exists now that the British Government genuinely 
wants to introduce self-government into Cyprus. It is plain, 
too, that, however long or short the road to Cypriot self- 
determination may turn out to be, self-government is a necessary 
first step along it. Why, then, has the Archbishop obstructed— 
the term is not too harsh—this first step? An ambitious prelate, 
he may fear that the liberal constitution envisaged by the 
British would diminish his own power. He is also probably a 
somewhat frightened man whose moderate impulses, when they 
come, tend to be stifled at birth by pressure from his more 
extreme followers. But if he cannot control EOKA completely, 
he could put a brake on its terrorism if he chose to do so. Yet 
he refuses to denounce violence until he gets his own way. 
Presumbly he believes that violence pays. 

Where do we go now? The Government has shown a gleam 
of imagination. Within the narrow limits which it has imposed 
on itself it has made a real effort to get the log-jam moving. 
Having for the moment failed, it regards the re-imposition of 
law and order as its first duty. So it is, and the task is formid- 
able ; but it is not enough. A Government faced with a solid 
body of recalcitrant subjects cannot leave to “the other side” 
the duty of constructive initiative. Repressive expedients such 
as the jamming—which has now been tried—of Athens radio 
will not help. Unrewarding as the task may appear, the Govern- 
ment must try again, and if necessary again. The Archbishop 
may be to blame, but the Government, not he, is responsible ; 
it would be quite wrong to leave the next moves to him. 


Attack on Defence 


N the past two weeks a large part of Parliament’s time has 
IL been devoted to the question whether the nation is getting 
value for the £1,500 million which it spends annually on what is still 
euphemistically known as “defence”. The Ministers of Defence 
and Supply and all the service ministers have spoken and defended 
their departments. But theugh several times members ave 
congratulated each other on the excellence and usefulness of the 
debates it cannot be said that the major question has been 
answered. Even the priorities listed in the Statement on Defence 
were challenged. 

Labour’s attack was twofold—and not always in parallel. Labour 
members, doubting whether limited wars were possible, took the 
view that Britain would be knocked out of a global war in a few 
days, and on these assumptions argued that the navy was 
unnecessary, or could at least be reduced to a few cruisers, and 
that the army was almost wholly a cokd war force and could 
therefore be reduced to a level which would permit the early 
abolition of national service and certainly its immediate reduction. 


Invasions of Property 


The article published last week under the above title has 
brought us from a correspondent "an earnest request” for us to 
“give to the public a clear statement... of the origin and rights 
of property. Such a statement,” he adds, "would be of great 
service to the community at the present time.” We regret that 
it is not in our power to comply with our correspondent’s 
request... A great number of writers, from Aristotle to Mr J. S. 
Mill, have touched the subject, as swallows stoop from the airy 
heights, skim on the water, and again soar aloft into their con- 
genial element, but no one that we are acquainted with has 
fastened on the peculiarity we noticed last week, and has traced 
in our times the effects of different rights of property and of 
the general opinions concerning them over the morality of 
society. The complaint is that, on this subject as on most 
others, the people, including the Legislature, have acted tefore 
they have thought, or without thought, and having once acted, 
have continued to act in the same manner... It has been 
assumed, practically if not theoretically, that the Legislature 
is at liberty to deal with property in a very different manner 
from that with which it is at liberty to deal with life; and 
while it will now only in very rare cases and under the 
influence of imperious necessity, real or imagined, destroy bfe 
or restrain personal freedom, it may, it will, and it does, on 
any and every pretext, deal with property as if property had 
no sanctity but that which it gives and that which it can take 
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On more detailed issues, the main weight of the Labour attack 
fell on aircraft production—and a good deal more effectively, 
even though a succession of government spokesmen managed to 
reduce the question whether the Hunter can or cannot fire 
its guns to an impenetrable problem of pure epistemology. 

The main impression of these debates is that Britain is still 
equipped to doa little of everything, and in view of the fact that 
even a little thermo-nuclear deterrence is immensely costly, that 
little seems in each case to be dangerously less than five years 
ago. Whether the result justifies an expenditure that was origin- 
ally (and rightly) undertaken as an exceptional burden, seems 
unanswerable—perhaps the best answer is that the Russians are 
equally planning for the last war as well as the next. The end 
of the argument returns the central issue to Sir Walter 
Monckton’s lap. It is for him to enforce the priorities. He said 
he had all the power he needed, and managed to look tough as 
he said it. But his need is less for toughness than for the power, 
which has eluded everyone else, including his critics, to see ahead. 


Mr Bevan Stands Again 


R Bevan’'s decision to stand again for the Labour treasurer- 

ship is not surprising, but some of the support claimed 
for him most decidedly is. It is suggested that he has already 
won the backing of the Yorkshire miners. If this proved true, 
he might have taken the biggest single step towards victory; 
for the Yorkshire miners’ backing could bring in the whole 
miners’ block vote, and in the sort of contest likely to develop 
that might be decisive. 

His enemies ‘are in some trouble. There is no ready-made 
opponent to put up against him. There were doubts about 
Mr Robens even before his poor showing in the recent foreign 
affairs debate. His failure, coupled with the recent parliament- 
ary successes of Mr Wilson and, somewhat unexpectedly, of 
Mr George Brown, suggests that Labour MPs may have been 
wise after all to play safe and pick Mr James Griffiths as their 
new deputy leader. By the time he has to be replaced, one of 
the younger men may have established his quality; at the 
moment there are three oz four starters with little to choose 
between them on present form. If Mr Bevan is to be kept out 
of the treasurership, in fact, it might be better to put up 
someone outside the House of Commons against him: Mr Sam 
Watson, for instance, or one of the other sound men at the 
of the trade‘ union hierarchy. » 

But for his determination to advertise his differences with the 
leadership, Mr Bevan might fairly be allowed a clear run. He 
has proved himself a good, even conservative, administrator. 
With Mr Gaitskell and Mr Wilson at his elbows he would not 
get much chance to land the party into trouble. But can Labour 
really afford to advance a man so blatantly determined to have 
his cake end eat it—to seek power through the existing machinery 
while intriguing to get the machinery altered in a@ way more 
favourable to himself; to seek a share in the leadership while 
reserving full right to criticise it whenever he chooses? 
Mr Bevan’s dislike of phrases like “playing the game” is both a 
revelation and a warning. 


Jordan’s Future 


HOCK at the manner in which the axe was brought down 

on General Glubb should not be allowed to blur the implicat- 
ions of King Hussein’s act for Jordan. He has capitulated to 
army extremism, and this is seldom a good augury for a 
monarchy. But so long as Jordan remains under its present 
management its target is no new entanglements. Offers of 
financial succour are available from the Egypto-Saudi-Syrian 
group, but educated Jordanians know that to accept them 
would be to impair sovereignty all over again; Arab suppliers 
of subsidies would be far more likely than British ones to 
exact their pound of flesh. 

It has for months been Jordan’s aim to heal the breach 
between two Arab allies with whom it has common interests— 
Iraq, to which it is bound by cousinship, and Egypt, to which 
it is linked by the immediacy of danger from Israel. It was 
King Hussein who lately sent out invitations to a "summit 
conference” for this purpose—invitations which met with a 
rebuff from Colonel Nasser who, while careful to preserve @ 
note of Arab unity, set a condition for Egyptian attendance. 
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Iraq, he said, must give up trying to extend the Baghdad Pact. 
No doubt he also suggested that the Jordanians, under pressure 
from their British commander-in-chief, were setting a trap for 
him at British instigation. 

With the departure of General Glubb this accusation, at 
least, falls to the ground. Jordan has even more interest than 
Britain in healing the Egypt-Iraq breach, and, for the first 
time, is in a position to pursue its interests as a piece of pure 
Jordanian policy. The one gaping flaw in this design is the 
difficulty of concocting an independent foreign policy in a 
country that cannot be altogether independent because it sur- 
vives on a subsidy. Either Jordan’s balance of payments must 
be bolstered by foreign money from somewhere, or else the 
living standards of many of its 1.3 million inhabitants will drop 
below subsistence level and part of them must die. Its present 
leaders may prefer the British devil whom they know to 
some untried benefactor, but—even if London is willing— 
will the local mob understand why they took their decision ? 
Having played themselves into the hands of extremism by the 
abruptness of the Glubb dismissal, they may find that one 
capiculation leads to another. Palestinian extremists murdered 
King Abdullah, and King Hussein may have to work hard to 
keep the controls ; despite soreness over his unmannerly behav- 
iour, Great Britain must hope that he will do so. 


Erosion of the Bonn Coalition 


R Dehier’s breakaway from the Bonn coalition has not 
caused his party any loss of electoral support, if the election 
results in Baden-Wiirttemberg are a true guide. True, the 
Christian Democrats have won a useful access of strength in the 
new Diet. at Stuttgart, and the Free Democrats lose two seats. 
If, however, a comparison is made with the federal elections 
of 1953, instead of with the Land elections a year earlier, then 
the trend is much as in the various Land elections of the last 
two years. Dr Adenauer’s party has lost—and the others, 
including the Free Democrats, have regained—some, but not all, 
of the Christian Democrat gains of 1953. The Bonn Christian 
Democrats sought to make Baden-Wiirttemberg a “test” of 
national politics ; perhaps the Swabian electors were recalcitrant, 
and clung to their local issues; only the national elections next 
year can show. ™ 
Still, it is clear that the Free Democrats after their revolt 
and their schism are still fully in being as a party. The 
organisation has held together, continuing to support Dr Dehler 
at least until his office as national chairman falls due for 
renewal in the regular way at the party congress in April. 
Neither the quarrel with Dr Adenauer nor the secession of 
Herr Euler and the Ministers seems to have cost them any voters. 
Herr Euler has been repudiated by his own regional organisation, 
Hesse, which he believed himself to dominate, and there have 
been no indications that his project of forming a new national 
conservative party has any prospect of success. The four Free 
Democrat Ministers and most of the other dissidents, refusing 
to commit themselves to such a decisive step, still call themselves 
Free Democrats. They are seeking to form a separate Free 
Democrat group for working purposes in the Bundestag, but 
this need not, perhaps, prevent them from returning to the main 
body if and when it settles on a course they can accept. 


* 


Such a course might require a new leader. Dr Dehler, declaring 
that the Chancellor had "made his life a hell”, has gone into 
opposition with joy and zest and has chosen foreign policy as 
the principal ground on which he will oppose, believing that 
support can be won for a more “active” drive for German 
reunification—on lines that are indeterminate, except that they 
would clearly require some sort of talks with the Russians for 
German national, as distinct from western, purposes. Majority 
feeling among the leading Free Democrats is more prudent, and 
is-not prepared, yet at any rate, to take this foreign policy 
plunge, with its uncalculated risks. The national executive— 
though it still accepts Dr Dehler as chairman—has shown its 
displeasure at his impulsiveness and has gone out of its way 
to reiterate its adherence to the Paris treaties and the foreign 
policy of Bonn. Many of the Free Democrats are going into 
opposition not with zest but with reluctance. Until the party 
congress in April, it may remain uncertain whether the breach 
in the party can be healed. 
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What of the breach in the coalition? Dr Adenauer’s political 
architecture of 1953 has not held together. Of its original four 
parties the coalition retains only two, the Christian Democrats 
themselves and the conservative German Party, which is very 
loyal but very small. First the refugee group which sits on 
the left of the Christian Democrats, and now the Free Democrats 
who sit on their right, have fallen away. In each case the 
Ministers have chosen to remain in Dr Adenauer’s cabinet, but 
with their political backing substantially gone. It is at this 
point that the long years of barren hostility between the Christian 
Democrats and the Social Democrats,- the two real political 
Supports of the Parliamentary regime in postwar Germany, begin 
to exact their penalty. West German politics will present a 
picture at the elections of 1957 far different from that of 1953. 
Dr Adenauer’s allies have gone into the wilderness, but the 
election result in Baden-Wirttemberg seems to indicate that 
his party cannot expect next year an absolute majority which 
would enable it to govern alone. 


Cross Currents in Wages 


—o present round of wage increases being in full swing, 
it would perhaps have been unrealistic to imagine that 
the latest measures against inflation could have stopped them 
in mid-career. But already there are some reactions—and they 
take very different forms. 

On the one hand, the engineers last week accepted the 
employers’ latest offer of 12s. 6d. a week for skilled workers, 
lls. for the semi-skilled and 9s. 6d. for the unskilled. If the 
Shipbuilders are included these increases will affect some three 
million workers. At one time it had seemed that the fight would 
be longer. The union had originally asked for 15 per cent, which 
later became 15s. for the. skilled men, or about 10 per cent, 
They refused an offer of lls. and would probably have refused 
12s. 6d. had they not seen the red light. The Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions knows the state of the 
order books, and was not misled by the peak in engineering 
exports that was reached in January, or by some record profits 
last year. 

The Electrical Trades Union, on the other hand, have done 
very well in getting from the private contractors an increase 
of 4d an hour on the 44 hour working week. But this was a 
perfect example of how increases in the nationalised industries 
cancel out the effect of Government measures. The employers 
had rejected this, but after 4d an hour had been granted in 
the electricity supply industry they had no choice but to follow 
suit. 

Within the motor industry there are all kinds of reaction. 
Last week the Engineering Employers Federation agreed to an 
increase of 8 per cent for the motor industry generally, in spite 
of the fact that 20,000 workers are now on short time. Separate 
agreements had to be negotiated with firms outside the 
federation. Of these Ford gave an increase of 4d. an hour. 
But Standards rejected the claim, in view of the "serious year” 
ahead. r 


Contrasts in Vaccination 


N the next few weeks parents of some five million children 

will be encouraged by the health authorities to register them 
for vaccination against poliomyelitis. There could hardly be a 
greater contrast between the eagerness shown by the Ministry 
of Health for this measure and the caution it has shown over 
vaccination against tuberculosis. Even after the war, when BCG 
(Bacille Calmette-Grérin) vaccination was twenty-five years’ old 
and had been extensively, ‘and apparently successfully, used in 
combating tuberculosis by other countries, the Ministry was still 
maintaining an "attitude of interested detachment”—to quote 
its own words—partly because of the absence of trials to prove 
the vaccine’s efficacy in this country. But in the last five years 
the Medical Research Council has undertaken a large clinical 
trial, and preliminary results were given in the British Medical 
Journal of February 25th. They show that among the adolescents 
given BCG vaccine at the age of 14-15 the annual incidence of 
tuberculosis has been only 0.37 per 1000, compared with 1.94 per 
1000 in the unvaccinated group. Vaccination against tuberculosis 
has, by this trial, certainly justified itself for children. 

There are about 335,000 known cases of tuberculosis in England 
and Wales and about 8,000 deaths in 1954, whereas in the worst 
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special commissioner who would draw up a detailed constitution. 

No doubt exists now that the British Government genuinely 
wants to introduce self-government into Cyprus. It is plain, 
too, that, however long or short the road to Cypriot self- 
determination may turn out to be, self-government is a necessary 
first step along it. Why, then, has the Archbishop obstructed— 
the term is not too harsh—this first step ? An ambitious prelate, 
he may fear that the liberal constitution envisaged by the 
British would diminish his own power. He is also probably a 
somewhat frightened man whose moderate impulses, when they 
come, tend to be stifled at birth by pressure from his more 
extreme followers. But if he cannot control EOKA completely, 
he could put a brake on its terrorism if he chose to do so. Yet 
he refuses to denounce violence until he gets his own way. 
Presumbly he believes that violence pays. 

Where do we go now? The Government has shown a gleam 
of imagination. Within the narrow limits which it has imposed 
on itself it has made a real effort to get the log-jam moving. 
Having for the moment failed, it regards the re-imposition of 
jaw and order as its first duty. So it is, and the task is formid- 
able ; but it is not enough. A Government faced with a solid 
body of recalcitrant subjects cannot leave to "the other side” 
the duty of constructive initiative. Repressive expedients such 
as the jamming—which has now been tried—of Athens radio 
will not help. Unrewarding as the task may appear, the Govern- 
ment must try again, and if necessary again. The Archbishop 
may be to blame, but the Government, not he, is responsible ; 
it would be quite wrong to leave the next moves to him. 


Attack on Defence 


N the past two weeks a large part of Parliament’s time has 

been devoted to the question whether the nation is getting 
value for the £1,500 million which it spends annually on what is still 
euphemistically known as “defence”. The Ministers of Defence 
and Supply and all the service ministers have spoken and defended 
their departments. But theugh several times members ave 
congratulated each other on the excellence and usefulness of the 
debates it cannot be said that the major question has been 
answered. Even the prioritiés listed in the Statement on Defence 
were challenged. 

Labour’s attack was twofold—and not always in parallel. Labour 
members, doubting whether limited wars were possible, took the 
view that Britain would be knocked out of a global war in a few 
days, and on these assumptions argued that the navy was 
unnecessary, or could at least be reduced to a few cruisers, and 
that the army was almost wholly a coki war force and could 
therefore be reduced to a level which would permit the early 
abolition of national service and certainly its immediate reduction. 


Invasions of Property 


The article published last week under the above title has 
brought us from a correspondent "an earnest request” for us to 
“give to the public a clear statement... of the origin and rights 
of property. Such a statement,” he adds, "would be of great 
service to the community at the present time.” We regret that 
it is not in our power to comply with our correspondent’s 
request... A great number of writers, from Aristotle to Mr J. S. 
Mill, have touched the subject, as swallows stoop from the airy 
heights, skim on the water, and again soar aloft into their con- 
genial element, but no one that we are acquainted with has 
fastened on the peculiarity we noticed last week, and has traced 
in our times the effects of different rights of property and of 
the general opinions concerning them over the morality of 
society. The complaint is that, on this. subject as on most 
others, the people, including the Legislature, have acted tefore 
they have thought, or without thought, and having once acted, 
have continued to act in the same manner... It has been 
assumed, practically if not theoretically, that the Legislature 
is at liberty to deal with property in a very different manner 
from that with which it is at liberty to deal with life; and 
while it will now only in very rere cases and under the 
influence of imperious necessity, real or imagined, destroy hfe 
or restrain personal freedom, it may, it will, and it does, on 
any and every pretext, deal with property as if property had 
no sanctity but that which it gives and that which it can take 


it Che Economist 


March 8, 1856 
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On more detailed issues, the main weight of the Labour attack 
fell on aircraft production—and a good deal more effectively, 
even though a succession of government spokesmen managed to 
reduce the question whether the Hunter can or cannot fire 
its guns to an impenetrable problem of pure epistemology. 

The main impression of these debates is that Britain is still 
equipped to doa little of everything, and in view of the fact that 
even a little thermo-nuclear deterrence is immensely costly, that 
little seems in each case to be dangerously less than five years 
ago. Whether the result justifies an expenditure that was origin- 
ally (and rightly) undertaken as an exceptional burden, seems 
unanswerable—perhaps the best answer is that the Russians are 
equally planning for the last war as well as the next. The end 
of the argument returns the central issue to Sir Walter 
Monckton’s lap. It is for him to enforce the priorities. He said 
he had all the power he needed, and managed to look tough as 
he said it. But his need is less for toughness than for the power, 
which has eluded everyone else, including his critics, to see ahead. 


Mr Bevan Stands Again 


R Bevan’s decision to stand again for the Labour treasurer- 

ship is not surprising, but some of the support claimed 
for him most decidedly is. It is suggested that he has already 
won the backing of the Yorkshire miners. If this proved true, 
he might have taken the biggest single step towards victory ; 
for the Yorkshire miners’ backing could bring in: the whole 
miners’ block vote, and in the sort of contest likely to develop 
that might be decisive. 

His enemies ‘are in some trouble. There is no ready-made 
opponent to put up against him. There were doubts about 
Mr Robens even before his poor showing in the recent foreign 
affairs debate. His failure, coupled with the recent parliament- 
ary successes of Mr Wilson and, somewhat unexpectedly, of 
Mr George Brown, suggests that Labour MPs may have been 
wise after all to play safe and pick Mr James Griffiths as their 
new deputy leader. By the time he has to be replaced, one of 
the younger men may have established his quality; at the 
moment there are three or four starters with little to choose 
between them on present form. If Mr Bevan is to be kept out 
of the treasurership, in fact, it might be better to put up 
someone outside the House of Commons against him: Mr Sam 
Watson, for instance, or one of the other sound men at the 
of the trade‘ union hierarchy. : 

But for his determination to advertise his differences with the 
leadership, Mr Bevan might fairly be allowed a clear run. He 
has proved himself a good, even conservative, administrator. 
With _Mr Gaitskell and Mr Wilson at his elbows he would not 
get much chance to land the party into trouble. But can Labour 
really afford to advance a man so blatantly determined to have 
his cake end eat it—to seek power through the existing machinery 
while intriguing to get the machinery altered in a way more 
favourable to himself; to seek a share in the leadership while 
reserving full right to criticise it whenever he chooses ? 
Mr Bevan’s dislike of phrases like “playing the game” is both a 
revelation and a warning. 


Jordan’s Future 


HOCK at the manner in which the axe was brought down 

on General Glubb should not be allowed to blur the implicat- 
ions of King Hussein’s act for Jordan. He has capitulated to 
army extremism, and this is seldom a good augury for a 
monarchy. But so long as Jordan remains under its present 
management its target is no new entanglements. Offers of 
financial succour are available from the Egypto-Saudi-Syrian 
group, but educated Jordanians know that to accept them 
would be to impair sovereignty all over again; Arab suppliers 
of subsidies would be far more likely than British ones to 
exact their pound of flesh. 

It has for months been Jordan’s aim to heal the breach 
between two Arab allies with whom it has common interests— 
Iraq, to which it is bound by cousinship, and Egypt, to which 
it is linked by the immediacy of danger from Israel. It was 
King Hussein who lately sent out invitations to a "summit 
conference” for this purpose—invitations which met with a 
rebuff from Colonel Nasser who, while careful to preserve @ 
note of Arab unity, set a condition for Egyptian attendance. 
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Iraq, he said, must give up trying to extend the Baghdad Pact. 
No doubt he also suggested that the Jordanians, under pressure 
from their British commander-in-chief, were setting a trap for 
him at British instigation. 

With the departure of General Glubb this accusation, at 
least, falls to the ground. Jordan has even more interest than 
Britain in healing the Egypt-Iraq breach, and, for the first 
time, is in a position to pursue its interests as a piece of pure 
Jordanian policy. The one gaping flaw in this design is the 
difficulty of concocting an independent foreign policy in a 
country that cannot be altogether independent because it sur- 
vives on a subsidy. Either Jordan’s balance of payments must 
be bolstered by foreign money from somewhere, or else the 
living standards of many of its 1.3 million inhabitants will drop 
below subsistence level and part of them must die. Its present 
leaders may prefer the British devil whom they know to 
some untried benefactor, but—even if London is willing— 
will the local mob understand why they took their decision ? 
Having played themselves into the hands of extremism by the 
abruptness of the Glubb dismissal, they may find that one 
capiculation leads to another. Palestinian extremists murdered 
King Abdullah, and King Hussein may have to work hard to 
keep the controls ; despite soreness over his unmannerly behav- 
iour, Great Britain must hope that he will do so. 


Erosion of the Bonn Coalition 


R Dehler’s breakaway from the Bonn coalition has not 

caused his party any loss of electoral support, if the election 
results in Baden-Wiirttemberg are a true guide. True, the 
Christian Democrats have won a useful access of strength in the 
new Diet. at Stuttgart, and the Free Democrats lose two seats. 
If, however, a comparison is made with the federal elections 
of 1953, instead of with the Land elections a year earlier, then 
the trend is much as in the various Land elections of the last 
two years. Dr Adenauer’s party has lost—and the others, 
including the Free Democraés, have regained—some, but not all, 
of the Christian Democrat gains of 1953. The Bonn Christian 
Democrats sought to make Baden-Wiirttemberg a “test” of 
national politics ; perhaps the Swabian electors were recalcitrant, 
and clung to their local issues; only the national elections next 
year can show. : 

Still, it is clear that the Free Democrats after their revolt 
and their schism are still fully in being as a party. The 
organisation has held together, continuing to support Dr Dehler 
at least until his office as national chairman falls due for 
renewal in the regular way at the party congress in April. 
Neither the quarrel with Dr Adenauer nor the secession of 
Herr Euler and the Ministers seems to have cost them any voters. 
Herr Euler has been repudiated by his own regional organisation, 
Hesse, which he believed himself to dominate, and there have 
been no indications that his project of forming a new national 
conservative party has any prospect of success. The four Free 
Democrat Ministers and most of the other dissidents, refusing 
to commit themselves to such a decisive step, still call themselves 
Free Democrats. They are seeking to form a separate Free 
Democrat group for working purposes in the Bundestag, but 
this need not, perhaps, prevent them from returning to the main 
body if and when it settles on a course they can accept. 


Bo 


Such a course might require a new leader. Dr Dehler, declaring 
that the Chancellor had "made his life a hell”, has gone into 
opposition with joy and zest and has chosen foreign policy as 
the principal ground on which he will oppose, believing that 
support can be won for a more “active” drive for German 
reunification—on lines that are indeterminate, except that they 
would clearly require some sort of talks with the Russians for 
German national, as distinct from western, purposes. Majority 
feeling among the leading Free Democrats is more prudent, and 
is-not prepared, yet at any rate, to take this foreign policy 
plunge, with its uncalculated risks. The national executive— 
though it still accepts Dr Dehler as chairman—has shown its 
displeasure at his impulsiveness and has gone out of its way 
to reiterate its adherence to the Paris treaties and the foreign 
policy of Bonn. Many of the Free Democrats are going into 
opposition not with zest but with reluctance. Until the party 
congress in April, it may remain uncertain whether the breach 
in the party can be healed. 
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What of the breach in the coalition? Dr Adenauer’s political 
architecture of 1953 has not held together, Of its original four 
parties the coalition retains Only two, the Christian Democrats 
themselves and’ the conservative German Party, which is vor 
loyal but very small. First the refugee group which sits on 
the left of the Christian Democrats, and now the Free Democrats 
who sit on their right, have fallen away. In each case the 
Ministers have chosen to remain in Dr Adenauer’s cabinet, but 
with their political backing substantially gone. It is at this 
point that the long years of barren hostility between the Christian 
Democrats and the Social Democrats,- the two real political 
Supports of the Parliamentary regime in postwar Germany, begin 
to exact their penalty. West German politics will present a 
Picture at the elections of 1957 far different from that of 1953. 
Dr Adenauer’s allies have gone into the wilderness, but the 
election result in Baden-Wirttemberg seems to indicate that 
his party cannot expect next year an absolute majority which 
would enable it to govern alone. 


Cross Currents in Wages 


HE present round of wage increases being in full swing, 

it would perhaps have been unrealistic to imagine that 
the latest measures against inflation could have stopped them 
in mid-career. But already there are some reactions—and they 
take very different forms. 

On the one hand, the engineers last week accepted the 
employers’ latest offer of 12s. 6d. a week for skilled workers, 
lls. for the semi-skilled and 9s. 6d. for the unskilled. If the 
Shipbuilders are included these increases will affect some three 
million workers. At one time it had seemed that the fight would 
be longer. The union had originally asked for 15 per cent, which 
later became 15s. for the. skilled men, or about 10 per cent, 
They refused an offer of 11s. and would probably have refused 
12s. 6d. had they not seen the red light. The Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions knows the state of the 
order books, and was not misled by the peak in engineering 
exports that was reached in January, or by some record profits 
last year. 

The Electrical Trades Union, on the other hand, have done 
very well in getting from the private contractors an increase 
of 4d an hour on the 44 hour working week. But this was a 
perfect example of how increases in the nationalised industries 
cancel out the effect of Government measures. The employers 
had rejected this, but after 4d an hour had been granted in 
the electricity supply industry they had no choice but to follow 
suit. 

Within the motor industry there are all kinds of reaction. 
Last week the Engineering Employers Federation agreed to an 
increase of 8 per cent for the motor industry generally, in spite 
of the fact that 20,000 workers are now on short time. Separate 
agreements had to be negotiated with firms outside the 
federation. Of these Ford gave an increase of 4d. an hour. 
But Standards rejected the claim, in view of the "serious year” 


ahead. . 


Contrasts in Vaccination 


- the next few weeks parents of some five million children 
will be encouraged by the health authorities to register them 
for vaccination against poliomyelitis. There could hardly be a 
greater contrast between the eagerness shown by the Ministry 
of Health for this measure and the caution it has shown over 
vaccination against tuberculosis. Even after the war, when BCG 
(Bacille Calmette-Grérin) vaccination was twenty-five years’ old 
and had been extensively, and apparently successfully, used in 
combating tuberculosis by other countries, the Ministry was still 
maintaining an "attitude of interested detachment”—to quote 
its own words—partly because of the absence of trials to prove 
the vaccine’s efficacy in this country. But in the last five years 
the Medical Research Council has undertaken a large clinical 
trial, and preliminary results were given in the British Medical 
Journal of February 25th. They show that among the adolescents 
given BCG vaccine at the age of 14-15 the annual incidence of 
tuberculosis has been only 0.37 per 1000, compared with 1.94 per 
1000 in the unvaccinated group. Vaccination against tuberculosis 
has, by this trial, certainly justified itself for children. 

There are about 335,000 known cases of tuberculosis in England 
and Wales and about 8,000 deaths in 1954, whereas in the worst 
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year for poliomyelitis the total number of cases was only 7,776 
with 700 deaths. Yet the Ministry of Health has plunged into its 
scheme for vaccinating children against poliomyelitis, without 
clinical trials of the vaccines and without having any idea how 
long the protection they confer lasts. It is not surprising that 
this precipitancy has caused some confusion. Doctors say that 
they cannot give parents advice because they do not know enough 
about the vaccines. One of the two firms making them is doubt- 
ful whether its supplies will be adequate. The National Fund 
for Poliomyelitis Research has had to seek official reassurances 
(which have been given) that its services are still needed, 

Why the haste? Perhaps a clue can be found in the pre- 
liminary review of vaccination undertaken by an international 
group last November and now published by the World Health 
Organisation. This refers to the pressure of public opinion on 
health authorities to introduce vaccination at the earliest possible 
moment. Was the Ministry of Health anxious to anticipate such 
pressure here? If so, one hopes that it has taken to heart a 
warning in the review that in countries with a low incidence of 
poliomyelitis a decision to vaccinate should only be made after 
most carefu’ consideration. 


Delhi’s Small Bite 


Mv to most people’s surprise—the exception being the 
fortunate few who purchased an advance look at the 
government’s proposals, which leaked—the Indian budget pre- 
sented last week was not a particularly tough one. 

Since the budget marks the beginning of the second five-year 
plan, it was widely thought that the government would start 
in earnest with the severe financial measures that are required 
if the huge resources earmarked for economic development 
during the next five years are to be raised. Moreover, it was 
expected that the government would seize the occasion to bring 
home to the Indian public the vast scale of the task that lies 
ahead and to encourage a mood of qgustere purposefulness. 

The government has set itself the task of raising some 
4,500 million rupees (£346 million) by way of new taxation in 
the next five years. The present budget provides for only 
341.5 million rupees (about £25 million) of additional taxation. 
This means that in succeedjng years the tax-collector’s bite will 
have to be proportionately bigger if the planned revenue is to 
be raised. Among the measures proposed are an increase in 
the rate of surtax at the top end of the scale, a higher rate of 
super-tax on dividends above 6 per cent, and an increase in 
the excise duty on medium and coarse cotton cloth. All these 
fall into tht pattern of the five-year plan as measures either 
to equalise incomes or to restrain the production of factory- 
made textiles as a spur to the cottage and handicraft industries. 
But it is significant that the Finance Minister, Mr Deshmukh, 
has not found it possible to move more than modestly. 

The fact is that India is getting close to the limits of its 
taxable capacity. The only way of raising considerable sums of 
revenue is to put a tax on a commodity of mass consumption 
such as salt, but this would be politically difficult at any time, 
and especially so when there is soon to be a general election. 


Next Stage in Nuclear Europe 


UROPEAN atomic policy dominated the OEEC ministeria! 

council meeting in Paris last week. A head-on collision 
was avoided between the supranational project (Euratom) and 
the more modest cooperative approach of the OEEC. Perhaps 
it is difficult to have a collision until the Euratom group decides 
more precisely what it wants. In addition, with both the 
United States and the United Kingdom playing down any 
suggestion of incompatibility between the two plans and 
affecting a non4committal benignity toward both, the atmo- 
sphere was not conducive to conflict. 

The Ministers followed the recommendations of the working 
group and appointed a special committee which will formulate 
detailed proposals within the next three months, on three 
questions of substance and two of procedure. The substantive 
issues are the nature of the security control to prevent the 
diversion of fissile material; the "joint undertakings” to be 
sponsored by the OEEC; and the steps to be taken to keep 
intra-European trade in nuclear equipment and materials as 
free from restriction as possible. Procedurally, the special 
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committee will make recommendations on the functions of a 
Steering Committee for Nuclear Energy (envisaged as the 
permanent OEEC body to coordinate and direct European 
cooperation in this field) and on the means "to coordinate the 
action of existing organisations”, by which is meant Euratom. 

The special committee is specifically authorised to consult 
the United States Government about the implications of the 
American offer to sell or lease 20,000 kilograms of uranium 235 
for use in research and power reactors in countries outside the 
United States (other than the Soviet Union and the satellites) 
which are not at present producing it. The American offer 
bears directly on the nature of the security controls to be set 
up, and on. the question which "joint undertakings” should be 
given priority. At the time the working group drew up its 
report, pressure was strong for the early construction in Western 
Europe of a separation plant for the production of enriched 
uranium. The American offer weakens the case for a European 
separation plant; it may or may not induce the European 
countries to think again. 

As far as they go, the OEEC Council’s decisions are sensible 
and will enable discussion of the American offer and of 
European plans to move forward, and to do so without 
prejudice to an eventual decision on Euratom. But the meeting 
had not the dramatic impact of the discussions in the early 
days of the Marshall Plan, the lofty analogy used by 
Mr. Macmillan in his opening statement. Decisicns taken by 
the Council in other fields were designed to preserve existing 
momentum rather than to step-up the pace. The pedestrian 
but useful work of carrying out last year’s decision to eliminate 
quantitative restrictions on 90 per cent of trade on private 
account will continue. Tariffs are to come in for more study, 
but without the help of any new inspiration from the ministers. 
The liberalisation of invisible transactions and capital move- 
ments will continue. A report was considered on the Italian 
ten-year development plan and the ministers gave the Italians 
their moral support and encouragement, though without last 
year’s financial sweetener. Finally, the uneasiness of some 
members that the West is not dojng all it might to help the 
less developed areas of the world was reflected in a reguest 
by the Council for further study. . 


Farm Rents Under Fire 


FTER a prolonged period of skirmishing, the Country Land- 
owners’ Association has now launched a determined offens- 
ive to secure more economic rents for agricultural land. The 
present average rent of 38s. an acre is only 56 per cent above 
the pre-war level, although farmers’ net incomes have quintupled 
and costs of maintenance and repair have more than trebled. 
Agricultural landlords are estimated to be getting less fhan 1 per 
cent return on their capital, and even to get that involves 
skimping of maintenance. Faced with this dismal prospect, the 
Association has now called flatly for a level of rents adequate to 
cover maintenance, provide for depreciation, and yield a return 
of 5 per cent on invested capital. Failing some such adjustment, 
“it is clear that the landlord-tenant system will collapse.” 

The Association is directing its advice first to its own mem- 
bers. For large landlords the level of rents is often a sceondary 
consideration to liabilities for death duties. Many landlords, 
large or small, are reluctant to take a sitting tenant to arbitration 
over his rent. But arbitrators also pay too little attention to 
current costs and profits and too much to farmers’ conventional 
expectations of income, thus completing a vicious circle. More- 
over the procedure of arbitration is slow. The Association 
therefore argues that if rents are to be put on an economic basis 
and kept there, the present leisurely process of revising rents 
must be replaced by a regular three-yearly review. 

The Association is somewhat unrealistic in its demands. British 
agriculture has always enjoyed cheap capital, and as long as the 
ownership of land carries both social advantages and some remiss- 
ion of death duties it is hardly likely to yield a full economic 
return. The Association’s proposals would require the level of 
farm rents to be about doubled, but it hopes that the increased 
cost to the farmer would largely be covered by the grant of 
higher guaranteed prices, thus benefiting farmers who are owner- 
occupiers as much as landlords. But this proposal is equally 
unreasonable, In fact, the case for much higher rents needs no 
such buttressing, and it is an excellent thing that the landlords 
have at last overcome their reticence.in claiming them, 
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Rake’s Royal Progress 


KING JAMES VI AND L 
By D. Harris Willson. 
Cape. 480 pages. .20s. 


HARLES I commissioned Rubens to decorate the ceiling. of the 
banqueting-hall at, Whitehall .with paintings depicting the apo- 
theosis of King James. Of the central painting Professor Willson 
observes, in the concluding sentences of this entertaining and scholarly 
biography, that “James's expression is ore of alarm. Apprehensive, as 
so often in life, he appears uncertain as to his destination.” . Readers 
of this book may well consider this apprehension justified. Few reigns 
in English history were so ignominious, few kings so contemptible. 
Historians are now less confident in attributing the weakening of 
monarchy under the early Stuarts to impersonal economic and social 
causes. It is therefore peculiarly valuable to have this study of a king 
who forced schism on the Church, squandered the revenues of the 
Crown and pursued a foreign policy so ineffectfve and inconsistent 
that it bordered on the burlesque. ; 


Mr Willson, who has already written an admirable analysis of the 
relations between the Crown and the Commons in this period, has 
kept to a etrictly biographical treatment. A quarter of the book ts 
devoted to Jamests nightmare childhcod and unhappy reign in Scotland. 
James’s character, a mixture of sentimentality and ingratitude, timorous- 
ness and egotism, is partly explained by the harshness and insecurity 
of these early years. He reacted sharply against his indoctrination 
in Presbyterian virtue and Calvinist political doctrine, turning instead 
to what a contemporary called "quiet purposes” with empty-headed 
favourites and to the seductive doctrine of the divine right of kings. 
His ambition was to escape from the poverty of Scotland, and he 
intrigued ‘and prevaricated so shamelessly in his anxiety for the 
English succession’ that Elizabeth tartly called him "that false Scotch 
urchin,” while a Jesuit remarked that he would take the succession 
from the Devil himself. 


When . J «ame .ipio the promised lend, surrounded. by , his 
rapacious followers, the "beggarly blue-caps from over the er,” 
prosperity went to his head. His reign was a rake’s progress. 
Mr Willson'’s analysis of his character is trenchant and just. James 
was learned and could turn a phrase, but his understanding was 
shallow and his meaning wrapped up in cocoons of pompous conceits. 
His vanity was boundless, while he had a streak of cruelty, not 
confined to the vindictive fury he showed while hunting. He 
advertised his weaknesses with a repellent lack of restraint, as when. 
embracing Buckingham at a banquet, he announced, "Christ had his 
John and I have my George,” He rarely washed, neglected business 
for stag-hunting, showed a matidlin emotionalism towards his 
favourites and a total incapacity to recognise ability. The court 
grew scandalous; favourites decided appointments and plundered the 
revenues of the crown. It is not surprising to find the French 
ambassador noting that his subjects "are for the most part little 
edified with the person or with the conduct of the King.” 


Professor Willson’s care and skill in exploiting the rich materials 
for the personality and recreations of the king have produced a vivid 
and telling portrait. But he has had to pass cursorily over the social 
and political strains intensified by James’s conduct and character. 
He tries to cut a path through the Balkan politics of Scotland, but it 
is not easy ta find evidence in the narrative for the conclusion that 
the main reason for James's success in Scotland lay in middle class 
support. He hardly touches upon James's alienation of the City, 
devoting only one paragraph to Alderman Cockayne, whose pre- 
posterous schemes, backed by the king though not by respon- 
‘sible privy councillors, brought about a severe business depression. 
But if Professor Willson has not allowed himself to trace out the 
full consequences of James’s obstinacies and hesitations, principles 
predilections, he has produced a masterly study of a personality, 
strengthened and enlivened by very effective quotations from the 
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Statue in Search of a Pedestal 


E APOSTLE OF LIBERTY: a life of La Fayette. 
de la Fuye and Emile Bapeau. 
and Hudson. 344 pages. 215. 


t 


Mest French writers have taken such pleasure in fanning the bitter- 
ness bequeathed by the Revolution that it is to the credit of 
Messrs de la Fuye and Babeau that they treat the Apostle of Liberty so 
Some of the credit may be due to La Fayette himself. He was 
sometimes surprisingly successful at disarming criticism: perhaps be- 
cause, unlike Robespierre who asserted that virtue was always in & 
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minority, he was convinced that all men were politically virtuous; and 
that Frenchmen could beneficially imbibe heavy doses of American 
Liberty—provided that someone who had practised under Washington 
was there to regulate fhe treatment. Unfortunately for France, however, 
La Fayette was one of those physicians whose diagnoses and prescript- 
ions are the same in every case. Nor could he read a political thermo- 


meter accurately; his patients were sometimes delirious before he 
noticed their fever. 


In his own estimation he was always Washington, though he was 
called Cromwell by an angry courtier, a “sub-great man” by Mira- 
beau, a simpleton by Bonaparte, and a "statue in. search of @ pedestal” 
by Lafitte. Only Bonaparte was entirely wrong. 

The authors add little te what is known; but they allow La Fayette 
to reveal hinteeif ‘and his difficulties—thougk. these would be more 
intelligible to the non-French reader if the mysterious conspiracies of 
the Revolutionary period were explained as well as alluded to. But 
this criticism is not applicable to their graphic description of his 
activities in the eighteen-twenties, when he was $0 unwise as to join 
the "Carbonari,” the most widespread and dangerous of the secret 
societies that troubled that uneasy period. Fer he had learned, and 
forgotten, no more than the restored Bourbons. Even in the Revo~ 
lution of July 1830, in which he may be said to have been the actor- 
manager, his gestures and speeches are a burlesque of his perfor- 
mances of forty years -earlier. 


But his success as king-maker did not satisfy him: Louis Philippe 
was ungratefully deaf to his advice; and in 1833 the indefatigable 
idealist was- urging Louis Napoleon to feturn to France. The pro- 
clamation of the future Napoleon Iil as a saviour of society would 
have been a paradoxical addition to the Apostle’s-libertarian creed. 
But Le Fayette died in 1634. The epitaph on his grave is austere and 
dignified—only his name, and the words "Lieuteriant-général, membre 
de la Chambre des Députés ;’ but ‘Mme. de Staél’s verdict would not 
have been out of place—"His confidence dn the triumph of: liberty is 
the same as that of a pious man in the hereafter,” : 


Plain Words on Hanging 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE? 
By Ernest Gowers. 
Chatto and Windus. 144 pages. 7s. 64. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT AS A DETERRENT: 
AND THE ALTERNATIVE. 

By Gerald Gardiner. 

Gollancz. 9% pages. 6s. 


OW that the speedy end of capital punishment cannot be counted 

on with the assurance felt by abolitionists a fortnight. ago, it is 

to be hoped that their opponents and any waverers in Parliament will 

read these two books. For it is difficult to see how even a fervent 

believer in capital punishment could read either of them and not feel 

himself shaken. If occasionally Mr Gerald Gardiner, QC., seems a 

little too legal, or subtle, in his argument, one finds Sir Ernest Gowers 

making the same point from the approach of the dispassionate layman, 

but with the authority of four years’ chairmanship of the Royal Com- 
mission on Capital Punishment. 

Sir Ernest says that he started his chairmanship with no clear views 
but probably as a supporter of capital punishment; before he had 
ended it, he had become a convinced opponent. In an epilogue he 
sums up the reasons for his conversion. "It was the cumulative effect 
of many things”: the right approach for a professedly Christian people ; 
the objectionable—and repulsive—features of hanging; the morbid 
interest it arouses; the possibility of executing an innocent person ; 
and the large part played by vengeance. The turning point, he says, 
was perhaps reached when he learnt that on an average there are 
five applications a week for the post of executioner. "Any state 
institution ... that inspires ambitions of that sort in its citizens ..s 
surely does need to justify itself on utilitarian grounds.” 

The central theme of his book is that the burden of proof does not 
lie on the abolitionists but on ‘those who would retain capital punish- 
ment, and that it is not the abolitionists who are governed by emotion 
and sentiment but their opponents. The rational arguments—foremost 
among which is the experience of abolitionist countries—are in the 
abolitionists’ favour. 

Mr Gardiner’s book deserves particularly to be read by the judges, 
for he makes telling use of quotations from their eighteenth and 
nineteenth century predecessors, who justified the hanging of children 
and opposed the abolition of capital punishment for minor‘ and petty 
crimes. He, like Sir Ernest, states his opponents’ case fully and fairly, 
and then demolishes it, singling out the questions of deterrence and 
what should be done with the “worst murderers”—always the most 
plausible of their arguments for retaining the death penalty. 

Whatever may happen in the next few months, these two books have 
made one thing clear. It is the retentionisis who are on the defensive 
and have to prove their case, not the abolitionists. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Hail to the Chief 


Washington, D.C. 


HE critics had not mistaken the prelude to the sécond 

Eisenhower concerto. Whatever their judgments until a 
few weeks before, there were few among the 311 correspondents 
squeezed into the airless Indian Treaty room for last week's 
press conference who seriously expected the President to say 
”No.” Some, against all instincts, were clinging stubbornly 
to earlier assertions that the old soldier wanted nothing but 
retirement to his farm in Gettysburg; others were hedging 
their bets. All were rather self-consciously taking part in an 
historic occasion. 

Marching in, dead on time and with a somewhat special show 
of vigour, Mr Eisenhower announced that he could spend the 
whole half hour talking about the Red Cross. For several tense 
minutes it sounded as if that was precisely what he was going 
to do. But tantalisingly, he passed on to the visit of President 
Gronchi to Washington, to his "unalterable” opposition to high 
support prices for agriculture and to his belief in an enormous 
water storage scheme in the mountains of the Upper Colorado 
River. Then he remarked that if "the Republican convention, 
after hearing the entire story want me... my answer will be 
positive, that is affirmative.” 

The "entire story”, which Mr Eisenhower confided to the 
American people that night on television, in effect transfers 
to the voters the responsibility of deciding whether a "recovered 
heart patient” over sixty-five years old should be President for 
another four-year term. Although there is no doubt about the 
complete openness of Mr Eisenhower's motives, the voters could 
be pardoned if his words left them a little confused. They 
were warned that "to some undetermined extent,” their Presi- 
dent might "possibly be a greater risk than a normal person of 
my age.” But the ”increased percentage of risk” was not great. 
Mr Eisenhower was feeling in fine fettle and had been perform- 
ing "all of the important duties of the Presidency” for many 
weeks. He was confident that he could continue that way 
”indefinitely.” — 

On the other hand, the President told his vast audience that 
he must follow for the rest of his life "a regime of ordered 
work activity, interspersed with regular amounts of exercise, 
recreation and rest” ; he must have a "short mid-day breather”, 
and "normally retire at a reasonable hour.” He went on to 
recite a formidable list of matters which were the "particular 
constitutional responsibility of the Presidency” and which "are 
with the President always”, even when he is relaxing away 
from Washington. Mr Eisenhower assured his audience that 
he had all these in mind when saying that, though he could not 
guarantee his ability to keep up with all the ceremonial duties 
of his office or the political chores of a party leader, he was 
functioning, as good as new, as chief executive. 

It is difficult for an outside observer to judge the validity 
of these distinctions. For any ordinary candidate the avoidance 
of political detail would be fatal, but Mr Eisenhower is a special 
case. Certainly there are administrative chores, such as the 
frequent need to sign his name, whick the President should be 
rid of. It is high time that many of the ceremonial distractions 
went, and once they were removed for Mr Eisenhower’s benefit, 
no one would be likely to reinstate them. 

But, unhappily, there seems to be more to it than this: In an 
astonishing passage in his television address, Mr Eisenhower 
explained that "during the first two and a half years of my 
incumbency I felt that a great effort was needed in America 
to clarify our own thinking with respect to problems of internat- 
fonal peace and our nation’s security...” The President said 


that he had devoted much time and effort to this task of clar- 
ification, but added: "In many cases these things can now’ be 
done equally well by my close associates”. This means ‘that in 
some part the President would cut out not only the frills of 
his office but also some of its creative functions. But he made 
it clear that he would continue to do much originating work 
himself. 


No one can deny that the President has been frank. But his 
suggestion that the Republican party, after calmly evaluating a 
candidate in his state of health, unable to go out on a rigorous 
election campaign, should then make a considered judgment at 
its nominating convention next August is sheer moonshine. The 
Republicans know very well that Mr Eisenhower’s comeback 
changes their electoral prospects from defeat to victory ; it now 
appears certain that the convention will be a testimonial rally 
for the President. 

Although there are still seven months in which everything 
could change, all present indications are that the bulk of the 
American people feel the same way. In the latest public opinion 
polls, 68 per cent wanted Mr Eisenhower to run; his lead over 
Mr Adlai Stevenson was shown to be greater than in 1952 and— 
most astonishing of all—the President has increased his 
popularity in the South despite loud claims by Republicans that 
their party has benefited the Negroes. 


In fact, ali the evidence suggests that people’s feelings about 
Mr Eisenhower bear no relation at all to the specific con- 
troversies in which his Administration has been involved. The 
overwhelming national reaction to Mr Eisenhower’s announce- 
ment was relief that the "little father,” decent, honest, peace- 
loving and seeming increasingly like George Washington, would 
be with them through the troubled years ahead, 


On no other subject, perhaps, do American intellectuals have 
such a sense of being out of touch with the mass of their 
countrymen, for to many of them President Eisenhower is a 
subject of patronising disdain. They perennially ridicule his 
confessions that he is unfamiliar with some of the most 
discussed issues of the day until they are "passed up” to him 
by his staff. Much of this criticism is misplaced, since it is an 
absurd fiction that the President should be, or is, familiar with 
every detail of his Administration. But some of it is not, most 
notably in connection with the grotesque abuse of the internal 
security system. 

On certain essential issues, however, the President deserves 
all the credit given him for uniting and ingpiring the nation. 
Some people argue that, regardless of what else the Presidency 
may lack in the next five years, this unifying quality is of 
unique value. Inevitably, this throws attention on the personal- 
ity of the man whose name will be bracketed with Mr Eisen- 
hower’s on the Republican benner and who will succeed him 
should he die in office. Most emphatically, the highly partisan 
and controversial Mr Nixon does not fit the measurements of 
Mr Eisenhower’s mantle. At his press conference, Mr Eisen- 
hower once again voiced his great fondness and admiration ior 
his young colleague but did not specifically endorse his re- 
nomination for the Vice-Presidency. 

Consequently, there is earnest confabulation among powerful 
Republicans about the chances of substituting a new prince in 
a warming pan before the convention. Perhaps it should be 
Mr Dewey, the former Governor of New York and twice- 
defeated Presidential candidate ; perhaps it might be Governor 
Herter of Massachusetts or, in spite of his latest disclaimer, 
Mr George Humphrey, the Secretary of the Treasury. They 
are al] grave and responsible men. 
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Democrats Also Running 


N the weeks preceding President Eisenhower’s announce- 

ment the Democrats hoped against hope that the President 
would, in the very last moment, choose retirement. - When 
the announcement finally came Democratic reactions ranged 
from brave whistles in the dark to frank premonitions of 
defeat. The indomitable Mr Truman declared: "We can beat 
anybody”. Mr Paul Butler, National Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Party, asserted testily that the American people would 
never elect a president who "at 65 has had a serious heart 
attack and who is unable to be a full-time chief executive”. 
Mr Adlai Stevenson, who will probably have the painful honour 
of again stepping into the ring with Mr Eisenhower, conceded 
that it was fitting” that the President should defend his own 
record, but he too gave notice that the campaign would be 
rough and that the issue of Mr Eisenhower's health would be 
of great importance. Echoing Mr Butler’s attack on a "part- 
time” president, Mr Stevenson charged that Mr Eisenhower 
had told the American people "not what he is going to do but 
rather what he is not going to do”. 

President Eisenhower's decision to stand for a second term 
has in fact improved Mr Stevenson's chances of the Democratic 
nomination. In 1952 Mr Stevenson had 27 million votes—the 
highest ever polled by a defeated candidate—and most Demo- 
crats feel that he is the only candidate who can challenge 
Mr Eisenhower's enormous popularity. The latest Gallup poll 
shows that 51 per cent of the Democrats favour Mr ‘Stevenson, 
whereas only 18 per cent support his main rival, Senator 
Kefauver. But whether a rather savage campaign con- 
centrating on such issues as Mr Eisenhower's health and the 
possibility of Mr Nixon’s accession to the White House will 
show so inherently moderate and courteous a candidate as 
Mr Stevenson to best advantage is another matter. Moreover 
even if Mr Stevenson is chosen to carry the party banner, it is 
far from certain that all Democrats will rally behind him. 
Admiration for President Eisenhower cuts sharply across party 
lines, and the bitter conflict over racial integration in the South 
threatens to split even the hard core of the Democrats. Mr 
Stevenson is anxiously trying to keep the two wings—the North- 
ern liberals and the Southern conservatives—from breaking 
apart, but his attempts at finding a middle road arouse scant 
enthusiasm. The deep division among Democrats was shown 
last week in the Senate. According to the time-hallowed rule 
of seniority of service, Senator James Eastland of Mississippi, 
the rabid spokesman for a "White South” succeeded the late 
Senator Kilgore as chairman of the powerful Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Two iiberal Democrats voted against their party 
colleague, while the Republicans watched in amused silence. 


Cutting the Cotton Knot 


R Benson, the Secretary of Agriculture, giving plenty of 

advance netice, has announced that the United States 
government is to offer its stocks of surplus cotton on world 
markets at competitive prices. At present these are from 6 to 
8 cents a pound below domestic prices, which are kept up 
artificially, to about 34 cents a pound, by the government's 
purchase and loan operations. The new policy means that the 
government will in effect become the sole exporter of Amer- 
ican cotton after August Ist, when the first shipments under 
this programme will begin. The amount it will have for disposal 
next August seems likely to be about 11,000,000 bales; an 
experimental programme during recent weeks for the sale 
abroad of 1,000,000 bales at competitive prices has been 
going well. 

This steadily-mounting surplus is mainly the result of the 
steadily-declining export sales of American cotton, which has 
been too expensive to be welcome abroad now that alter- 
native sources of supply are available. Mr Benson is proposing 
to cut the knot which is tying up the American cotton trade, 
by a method which foreign competitors will certainly condemn 
as dumping. The State Department, sympathetic with the 
foreign point of view in this matter, seems nevertheless to 
have acquiesced in Mr Benson's proposal The department 
presumably realised that, if he did not show some willingness, 
Congress was ready to force him to go much farther and to 
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offend America’s allies even more seriously b imposi 
discriminatory restrictions on imports. : 7m 

Under the Gathings Bill, now in committee in the House, 
and under the Senate’s companion measure, the Secretary of 
Agriculture would be compelled, whatever the effect on world 
trade, to export surplus American cotton "at such competitive 
prices as would re-establish and maintain for United States 
cotton its fair share of the world market.” At the same time 
quotas would be imposed on imports of fabrics; this would 
ensure that the American textile industry would not be injured 
by imports of cheap cotton goods made abroad from American 
cotton bought at prices below those which domestic manu- 
facturers have to pay. The industry already claims to be 
suffering from competition of this type from Japan. 

The combination of these two clauses in one Bill has united 
behind the measure two groups which in the past have always 
been diametrically opposed—the cotton producers, traditional 
free traders, and the cotton manufacturers, always strongly 
protectionist for themselves but opposed to any protection for 
the farmer. It does not seem likely that the Bill ‘itself wi'l 
be approved by Congress, but the coalition in favour of thé 
approach it suggests has a bargaining strength which migit 
well prove embarrassing to the Administration when it comes 
to tariff or foreign aid legislation. Of more immediate im- 
portance, Mr Benson's announcement was timed to coincide 
with the debate in the Senate on the Administration's contro- 
versial farm programme, which is a constructive attempt to 
Solve the problem of surpluses in a more fundamental way. 


Hauliers Hitch Up 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


MONG the bitterest rivalries in American business today is 
that between the railways and the road haulage industry. 
Since both are subject to regulation by state and federal govern- 
ments, this rivalry is most obvious in the frequent quasi- 
political arguments between the two groups before Congress, 
state legislatures, regulatory agencies and the courts. Such 
public clashes are perhaps most interesting as indications that 
the relatively young road haulage industry is beginning to 
exert a political influence which approaches the immense power 
of the railways. Yet the present size and importance of the 
road haulage industry, on which its new political power rests, 
is little recognised by the public. 

The relative obscurity of the road haulage industry is partly 
because it is made up of many comparatively small firms. 
The original regulatory legislation, enacted by the federal 
government in 1935, established as the industry’s future 
pattern those local services which had been developed up to 
that time by individual lorry owners. Although the firms 
grew as population and industry expanded, the geographical 
extension of their ‘Services was restrained by the opposition of 
regulatory authorities to consolidations which might lessen 
competition or disrupt the existing pattern of services. The 
increased demand for long-distance road transport has begun, 
however, te have its effect. A substantial< volume of freight 
is now moved in trailers that are’ merelyj‘hitched, without 
re-loading, to the power units of a haulage }company which 
serves destinations beyond the boundaries of the firm which 
originally picked up the shipment. Several loose partnerships 
of hauliers in adjoining districts have sprung up to pool the 
sales efforts as well as the service areas of all. But most 
significant is the record number of mergers of road haulage 
companies which occured in 1955, apparently with the willing 
approval of the authorities in Washington. ‘ 

Even so, each of the largest firms in the business, including 
two which trebled their size in 1955 by acquiring smaller 
companies, still accounts for less than half of one per cent of the 
industry's total volume—an unusually small proportion for a 
major American industry. Moreover, few companies now serve 
more than half a dozen large cities, and none links more than 
three of the seven major regions of the country, although both 
of the fastest-growing firms intend eventually te create systems 
setving every major centre of population. 

But the financial community, which has yet to assume for 
highway carriers the dominant role it played in the great rail- 
way building days of the nineteenth century, is becoming 
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interested in the reorganisation of the road haulage industry. 
So far only thirteen companies have issued shares to the public, 
whose investment in this industry, which has annual gross 
revenues of $4.7 billion, is merely $74 million; this contrasts 
sharply with the total equity of $15 billion held by the public 
in railways which have annual revenues of $10 billion. Most 
of the industry’s capital has come from the founder’s personal 
investment, retained earnings and credit extended by suppliers 
of equipment. Now two generations of managers are interested 
in obtaining more capital by public issues of shares—the older 
men to facilitate retirement and estate planning, the younger to 
finance their schemes for expansion. 
= 


The advantages to the road haulier of larger and more extens- 
ive operations are many; besides buying his supplies in 
quantity and offering a greater variety of services, he can save 
money on insurance and by having equipment and terminal 
facilities especially designed. Also, longer hauls mean relative- 
ly tower labour costs (since most of the work is done at the 
point of dispatch and at the final destination) and higher 
charges: to the customer (since rates are generally more for the 
smaller lots and more valuable merchandise which are usually 
sent long distances by lorry). 

But the basis of the changes in the road haulage industry is 
the broad economic changes which are affecting the demand 
for transportation. The population of the United States has 
grown steadily, while, since 1932, the mileage of railway lines 
has decreased. Newer centres of population have developed 
without rail service, and even rail-fed urban and _ industrial 
areas are growing farther away from the railway lines. In 
15 years the number of people in the cities has risen by 
15 per cent, and in the suburbs by 36 per cent, while more 
and more self-sufficient shopping centres are severing the links 
of the suburbs with metropolitan business districts. Sites for 
new factories are determined increasingly by considerations of 
where the best lorry, rather than rail, services are available. 
In addition, lorry transport is no longer confined—even though 
many people think it is—to the carriage of freight. from the 
rail terminal to its final destination. Road haulage revenues 
have. grown twice as fast, proportionally, as rail revenues in 
the last decade. 

The proportion of fresh produce, for example, which comes 
inte major urban markets by lorry has risen in the past 
10, years to 56 per cent from 40 per cent. Los Angeles, which 
grew into the nation’s third largest city only after the railway 
era, receives. practically all its fresh produce by lorry. But the 
chief reason why 70 per cent of all freight—by weight—comes 
in and out of such a city as Indianapolis by lorry is the growing 
use of road transport for manufactured articles, even for hauls 
of many hundreds of miles from factory to market. . As 
processing and fabricating facilities—even for foodstuffs—are 
spread more widely over the country, the more valuable does 
freight become per pound and per cubic foot; and hence the 
more likely it is that it will be sent conveniently and quickly 
by lorry. 

Althvuugh such comparison with the railways is inevitable 
in describing the growth and future prospects of the road 
haulage industry, the political rivalry of the two arises more 
from the difficulties the railways have in adjusting to new 
competition and changed economic conditions than from genuine 
incompatibility. In practice, co-operation between the two 
types of transport is increasing, and both sides concede, in 
calmer moments, that there is an ample economic basis for co- 
existence. 


Heavy Weather for Cars 


HE American automobile industry, like the British, is pass- 

ing through a spell of heavy weather. Last year’s record 
production of 7,942,000 passenger cars together with a seasonal 
decline in sales has resulted in the laying off of some 70,000 
workers, shorter work weeks throughout the industry and the 
eccumulation—at the beginning of February—of an estimated 
850,000 new cars in the hands of some 42,000 dealers. This is 59 
per cent more than a year ago and it explains why the production 
of new automobiles in the last full week of February was 27 per 
cent lower than in the same week in 1955. Nevertheless, sales 
are beginning to show signs of improving over Janwary, and 
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spring, when dealers traditionally do 35 per cent of their annual 
trade, is not far distant. 

Reluctant consumers, however, are not the only headache for 
car manufacturers. A Senate subcommittee has been inquiring 
into the entire field of car marketing and, after hearing tésti- 
mony from dealers, is preparing to question the heads of the 
four major producers—General Motors, the Ford Motor Company, 
Chrysler and Studebaker-Packard. They will be asked to 
answer charges made by dealers ranging from allegations that 
manufacturers impose unrealistic targets for sales to accusations 
that the Ford company ordered one of its dealers in Chicago 
to contribute $1,000 towards the election of President 
Eisenhower. 

In fact, protests by dealers during a congressional hearing in 
December, and the coming of a time in which the manufacturer 
will be increasingly dependent on the loyalty and zeal of his 
retail outlets, have already borne fruit. General Motors has 
offered its 18,000 dealers a choice of three new kinds of contract 
which include recourse to impartial arbitrators, the assumption 
by the company of many risks and costs previously incurred by 
the dealer, an important extension of the period in which 
purchased parts may be returned to the factory, and a larger 
allowance on new cars remaining in stock when the model for 
the following year is announced. 

Moreover, Ford, General Motors and the Chrysler Corporation 
are abandoning so-called "phantom freight”—a practice long 
resented by dealers. Under this system dealers are charged with 
full transportation costs as though each car were sent from the 
home plant’ when, in fact, many automobiles were being built 
at assembly plants near the dealer’s community. Henceforth, 
"destination and delivery” charges will be substantially reduced 
for dealers far from Detroit and other.manufacturing centres. 
This move will also help to combat "bootleggers” who purchase 
cars near Detroit, drive them to some other part of the country 
and there undersell regular dealers. 


Eyes Front 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ST LOUIS 


T HE United States, with its traditional faith in gadgets, has 


taken kindly to the idea of audio-visual aids for education. 
In an American class-room it is not considered sufficient to read 
about better mousetraps or hear the teacher discourse upon them ; 
the trap—and often the mouse as well—must be produced for the 
students’ firsthand inspection or, at least, projected on a screen. 
The idea of a centre to provide such visual aids for local schools 
dates from the St Louis World’s Fair of 1904. After the Fair closed, 
it was decided that it would be a pity not go on making use of its 
many educational exhibits. 

Today’s Division of Audio-Visual Education, and hundreds of 
similar organisations across the country, grew out of the collection 
of objects which were then purchased by the St Louis Board of 
Education and loaned out to schools on a horse-drawn cart. DAVE 
now has a library of over 7,000 films, collections of still photo- 
graphs, and concrete material ranging from various masterpieces 
of taxidermy to the implements used by American pioneers and 
redskins. The centre also runs a small wireless station, broad- 
casting to schools five days a week, and BBC programmes, recorded 
on tape, are among those used. The subjects covered by these 
various means range from the natural sciences and mathematics 
to "guidance’—a broad category that tells the pupil how to 
study, find a job or even how to be popular with his classmates. 
The fact that there is far more material on ’guidance” than on 
foreign languages or European history accurately reflects the 
school curriculum. 

Occasionally, parents get the impression that their children 
are forever being amused by cinema treats at school instead of 
learning to read and use books. To some, the term "audio-visual 
aids” suggests an escape from hard work on print to spoon- 
feeding on pictures and "objective materials.” Such critics are 
annoyed by slogans stating that "a picture is the shortest 
distance between a student and an idea.” Defenders of amudio- 
visual aids, on the contrary, claim thate their techniques are 
intended to supplement—not to replace—more traditional methods 
of instruction. Teachers report that children are noticeably 
more eager to read Shakespeare when they have been shown 
pictures of Shakespeare’s England, or heard about it through 
educational television—the latest, and potentially the greatest, 
audio-visual aid. 
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Pakistan’s New Status 


BY A CORRESPONDENT . 


FTER eight years of bitter controversy and several false 

Starts Pakistan has at last achieved a permanent cons- 
titution, and is to become an Islamic Republic within the 
Commonwealth. The Government of Mr Mohamad Ali has 
succeeded in giving the country the framework of unity, with 
a stronger Centre than at one time seemed possible ; it remains 
to be seen whether the spirit to make it work will be forthcom- 
ing. Now that the main features of the constitution are settled 
the dust. of the long-drawn-out controversy may settle and the 
country may set itself to work as a harmonious whole. “It 
takes more than christenin’ to mak’ a ship,” said Kipling’s 
skipper, "in the nature o’ things she’s just irons and rivets and 
plates put into the form of a ship. She has to find herself yet.” 
Eight years is a long enough running-in period, and it may 
well be now or never for the Pakistan ship of state. 

Unfortunately, it is difficult to see any signs of growing 
unity in Pakistan ; the new constitution seems just as likely to 
widen the split between the two wings of the country as to 
heal it. It was ominous that the Awami League and Hindu 
members from East Bengal should have absented themselves 
from the final vote; admittedly the ”’walk-out” is a time- 
honoured political manceuvre, but when such vital matters as 
the constitution and future status of the country are under 
consideration it acquires more significance than usual. It is 
in fact doubtful whether public opinion in East Bengal will 
accept the new constitution as a fair deal for that half of the 
country. And in any case certain important and already hotly 
debated issues, such as that of separate or joint electorates, 
have been left over for further discussion. Trouble makers will 
still have ample opportunities. 

The alteration in Pakistan's status is a change of name rather 
than a change of character, for the country was already acting, 
to all intents and purposes, as an independent republic within 
the Commonwealth. It is likely, however, to provide an opport- 
unity for stocktaking in Fakistani political thought; and in 
this exercise Britain and America would surely do well to join. 
It would be very foolish for the Western powers to close their 
eyes to the growth of scepticism in Pakistan about the value 
of their friendship; this arises out of the embittered suspicion 
that India’s policy of neutralism is, by contrast, getting it the 
best of both worlds. Admittedly Pakistan is receiving generous 
economic assistance under the various forms of American Aid 
and the Colombo Plan; but so is India, and in its case the 
great powers, Russia included, appear to be almost jostling 
each other with offers of help and with placatory gestures. 


+ 


Acceptance of American defence aid brought a disastrous 
result for Pakistan on the political side because it gave 
Mr Nehru an excuse (albeit a poor one) for breaking off the 
talks about the Kashmir plebiscite which at one time seemed 
to be actually making some headway. Again, Pakistan’s 
accession to the Baghdad Pact was, in this view, equally 
damaging because it provoked Russia, a member of the Security 
Council, into openly lending its support to India in the Kashmir 
dispute and to Afghanistan in the ”’Pakhtunistan” agitation. 
Moreover Egypt's recent diplomatic successes have provided a 
further object lesson. ; 

There is sufficient truth in this viewpoint for it to deserve 
@ practical answer from the Western powers. Mr Selwyn Lloyd 
and Mr Dulles must have been usked at Karachi this week what 
Britain and America propose to do about Kashmir, with parti- 
cular reference to the fact that India’s new friends, the Russians, 
have not only acquiesced in, but also approved, its virtual absorpt- 
fon of Kashmir. Their reply has probably been that they will 
do their duty as members of the Security Council. As far as it 


goes, nothing could be fairer; but Pakistanis argue that the 
leading members of the Council are under an obligation to see 
that its resolutions do not become dead letters. Nearly five 
years ago, on March 30, 1951, the Security Council appointed 
Dr Graham as its representative and called on the parties, in 
the event of their not reaching agreement on his proposals, to 
accept arbitration on the issue of demilitarisation prior to the 
plebiscite. 

Pakistan asks for nothing better. When the dispute comes 
before the Council again, will Britain and America take the 
lead in insisting on this or on some sort of arrangement for a 
fair plebiscite, or will they go on walking round the question 
for fear of treading on India's toes? The fact that they happen 
to be Pakistan’s allies is in reality quite irrelevant; all that is 
necessary is that they should be on the side of fair play. But 
the man in the street in Pakistan, who is by now pretty cynical 
about power politics in the councils of thé United Nations, will 
expect some promise of their support in the capacity of allies. 


Mr Blundell’s Agonising Choice 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT, LATELY IN NAIROBI 


ge the Kenya settlers cannot read the writing on the wall 

which appeared so clearly during -last week’s debate on the 
Coutts scheme for the direct election of African members to 
the Legislative Council, they are indeed blind. But, to judge 
from such backbench speeches as that of Mr Humphrey Slade, 
they have entirely failed to grasp what is afoot. The African 
members of the Legislative Council welcomed the scheme 
(which was described in The Economist of January 14th, 
page 107); but what they welcome is simply direet election— 
an indisputable mandate from the African people—for African 
members of the Council. But they are against the multiple 
volte, the property and other qualifications. Above all, it is 
Significant that they have raised no objections to the absence 
of any arrangements to provide multi-racial constituencies or 
any approach to a common roll. Their attitude has been 
taken as a matter for self-congratulation among the ineredibly 
short sighted Europeans; in fact it should be a matter for 
gravest forebodings. All that worries Mr Slade is that the 
franchise is too wide—not that it is direct or that it is com- 
munal. Yet these are the features that will feed and foster 
African nationalism. 

There is no sign whatever that the white settlers perceive 
how strong a position the body of African members will be in 
when some two million Africans elect six members, or eight, 
while the 20,000 white voters elect 14. They have not noticed 
that in other colonies, once parliamentary elections take place, 
those elected by the indigenous people tend to think of them- 
selves as the constituent assembly—reacting as the Tiers Etat 
reacted in 1789. What will white electors think if after 1957— 
when the first direct African elections take place—the African 
elected members proceed in a single delegation to Whitehall as 
the representatives of 5 million Africans to present their "just 
demands”—which will certainly ba for more members in the 
Legislative Council? They might even be treating with 
Mr Aneurin Bevan. 

The one way in which this could have been prevented was 
to follow the hints in the Coutts scheme for using the multiple 
vote to make possible even a few common roll constituencies, 
so that the members for these could insist on going to London 
with any other delegation and insist that they represented 
Kenyans, not just a single race whether majority or minority. 

Of course the Kenya liberals understand this. Mr Blundell 
sees it, and so does Mr Havelock. But it would endanger their 
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own seats at the election next September if they suggested that 
Europeans should be burdened with the multiple vote so that 
Africans should not think such franchise qualifications unfair 
and inferior, if they proposed multi-racial constituencies rather 
than concede more African seats in the Council. As they see 
it, to lose their seats to the diehards would be a fearful thing— 
nothing short of risking the whole Lyttelton settlement. And 
the Governor and Colonial Office are intent on one thing only: 
that Mr Blundell simply must be returned to mark the Colony’s 
approval of the Lyttelton settlement and of multi-racial 
government. 

tndeed this may appear vital in the short run. It is likely 
to dictate the policy to be adopted. - After all, a few ministers— 
Messrs Blundell, Havelock, Vasey, and Hope-Jones—have carried 
the heat and burden of the day. If they remain vaguely 
liberal, Blundell and Havelock will be re-elected and their 
administration will continue. This will please the Colonial 
Office, the Asians, and—surely this is ominous ?—the Africans. 
But in the iong run it simply means that Africans will press 
for adult suffrage on the European model—which will make 
common roll constituencies unacceptable to Europeans—and for 
mere and more seats in the Legislative Council, with the object 
(probably quite early in the 1960s) of ensuring that the African 
majority.in the population should be reflected in African 
represcfitation in the Council. 

The. so-called’ European “majority group” led by Group 
Captain Briggs—the anti-Lyttelton settlement group—see things 
in quite other terms. Their idea is to throw out the liberals 
(the United Country party) and then to exercise power. This 
they would like to do by creating an inner cabinet of European 
ministers which would wield power ; African and Asian ministers 
would be kept in the government but outside the cabinet. If 
the Colonial Office would not accept this “realistic” modification 
of the Lyttelion plan, then they would all go into opposition. 
This, they aver, would make government impossible and quickly 
bring Britain to its knees, The possibility of a government of 
Colonial Office officials, with Asian and African elected ministers 
carrying on in the teeth of their opposition is one that they 
scout, so convinced are y that settlers alone can run Kenya. 

The election is only a few months off, and Mr Blundell has 
to decide. Shall he come out for a really liberal policy and 
risk utter defeat, or make sure of re-election by a mildly liberal 
line, which will in reality make Kenya safe for African 
nationalism ? It is an agonising choice—the more agonising 
that he must make it almost alone. For after months of effort 
to educate even his own constituents in the need in their own 
interests for a multi-racial approach to ward off African 
nationalism, he has to confess almost complete failure. Almost 
certainly he will play along with the tide. But meanwhile 
nationalistically-minded African leaders feel a new surge of 
optimism, Everything the Europeans do compels them to think 
of themselves as Africans, as the black majority, as the exclusive 
heirs to the transfer of British power. Briggs and Slade 
unknowingly play the African nationalists’ game now; and 


Biundeli will play it perforce. The Africans have reason to feel 
that destiny is with them, 


Brains on Strike in Israel 


A strike is by definition an upward-thrusting weapon wielded 
by the worker. The one which has just ended in Israel 
was a weapon wielded from above—a revolt by the professions 
against Big Labour. It ended, after a fortnight’s paralysis 
during which virtually no doctors and few lawyers were 
available and many higher civil servants were going slow, in 
a large-scale capitulation by a Labour government to the 
demands of the professions. Some Israelis are therefore enquir- 
ing whether ‘all the inconvenience was really necessary. But 
the blow struck for brain-power has significance nét only in 
Israel but outside it. 

The differential between salaries and wages is narrowing 
towards the limit of middile-class patience in several countries, 
Britain among them. In Israel it is at its narrowest—1.8 to 1. 
The ratio there was always unusual, but has become unique 
because of a wage freeze, offset by cost of living allowances 
that have become an ever-growing percentage of total salary 
but have a fixed ceiling for all earners. Family allowances 
are also almost uniform for all. 


The story of the growth of labour’s strength goes back to 
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mandatory days. The outcome is a situation in which a 
powerful and beneficent Trade Union Federation (the Histe- 
druth) is not only a labour organ but, through subsidiaries, 
also entrepreneur, national health organisation, buyer, seller, 
banker and employer rolled into one. The members of Hista- 
druth’s management, who are largely the same people as the 
management of the Mapai (Labour) party, are barons whose 
supporting vassals are well-treated workers. During the strike 
their stronghold was being attacked by a tiny army (there were 
only 8,000 strikers in akl) but one well-armed ; the strikers 
were strong because their brains are indispensable. . 

Their ground for grievance was the government’s failure to 
fulfil a promise given last September to implement much of 
the report of the Guri committee—a commission on the grading 
of civil service and professional salaries which it had appointed 
as long ago as November 1954. The report contained recommend- 
ations which, if adopted in full, would increase the differential 
between highest and lowest grade to approximately 3.5 to 1; 
the chief method it recommended was a graded cost of living 
allowance: In January, the government cited the emergency 
resulting from the increase in Arab armaments, and announced 
that it must reduce the promised increases by half, paying the 
balance later if the country were at peace. Its appeals to the 
better feelings of the victims were vain because, in the same 
month, Mapai’s central committee had voted by a small major- 
ity (and in- the teeth of the Finance Minister) for a graded 
4 to 8 per cent increase in all basic wages. Why, asked the 
salaried minority, should there be nothing unpatriotic about 
general wage-increases whereas demands for implementation of 
promises to doctors, professors and architects were "sabotage 
of the defence effort’? The- strike followed; the parties took 
up the cudgels and the one liberal (Progressive) minister 
resigned from the cabinet. The dispute was settled when, after 
much negotiation, the government agreed to pay the strikers 
67 per cent of the promised increases in 1956, 13 per cent 
in 1957 and the remaining 20 per cent in 1958. 

The number of those affected is small; therefore the actual 
charge on the budget is not great. The danger lies in the 
likelihood that the decision will give the Histadruth grounds 
for pressing on with implementation of the Mapai central 
committee's claim for wage increases, thus keeping the spiral 
of prices and cost of living allowances on the move upwards. 
This process Israel cannot afford at a time when earnings from 
exports are not overtaking imports at the rate that must 
prevail if it is to be solvent when German reparations end. 

But the strikers’ success has its satisfactory side. The news 
of it will give a lift of heart to groaning salary-earners else- 
where. In Israel where brain power has lately been leaving 
the country, good young minds have been deflected from the 
long grind of a professional training because the money return 
for their effort was no greater than, if as great as, that for 
driving a bus. The reservoir of talent, once s0 ample that 
doctors of philosophy could be found breaking stones in the 
Jordan valley, threatens to dwindle seriously. A blow has 
now been struck for its replenishment, provided of course that 
the Histadruth does not reassert its might and nullify the effort 


by making Mapai narrow the differential again from the 
bottom end 


No Rapids on the Moselle 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


HE Moselle canal project, one of the subjects of M. Pineau's 
talks in Bonn last weekend, and of the Franco-German 
experts’ continuing talks, is a project almost as ancient as that 
of the Channel tunnel, and not noticeably nearer being resolved. 
Behind this postponement lies a long story of industrial power 
politics between Germany and its neighbours, France, Belgium 
and Luxemburg. 

The Ruhr’s wealth is based On coal, but its superiority over 
western European rivals has been exploited by a shrewd use 
of geography. The Ruhr lies in a Rhineland paradise of cheap 
waterways. Its chief competitors, in Lorraine, Luxemburg, Liége 
and the Saar, occupy a hinterland of relatively dear rail 
transport. These regions need Ruhr coal, carried to them 
almost entirely over German tracks. The German (and other) 
railways charge—or charged—inflated prices for the freight. So 
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Lorraine, Luxemburg and Liége not only have inferior outlets 
to their markets, they pay more for their principal raw materials. 
It is one of the secrets of the Ruhr’s industrial supremacy. 

This handicap the French hope to overcome by giving their 
heaviest concentration of steel mills, round Thionville, direct 
access along the Moselle to the Rhine at Coblenz. Their transport 
experts calculated early in 1953 that the canal would reduce the 
cost of sending a ton of Ruhr coal to Lorraine by well over 
1,000 French francs; and of shipping a ton of rolled steel from 
Thionville on to the world market (through Rotterdam instead 
of Antwerp) from 2,300 to less than 800. Such large reductions 
would substantially. lower the costs of production in most of 
Lorraine’s fast-growing steel industry. 

The Germans themselves have implicitly admitted the 
soundness of the Moselle project. Immediately Lorraine fell 
into their hands in 1940 they began work on the canal and 
built a first dam at Coblenz. The result would have been a 
twin constellation of steel industries, based on Ruhr coal and 
Lorraine ore, closely linked by a cheap waterway. Before 1914, 
and even 1929, Lorraine supplied large quantities of ore to 
German plants. One of the ideas of the Schuman Plan was 
to revive the link: Germany would be bound to France with 
Lorraine ore as France is bound to Germany by Ruhr coai. 
The single European market has brought France substantial 
advantages, but not this one. The German steel mills have 
pointedly refrained from buying Lorraine ore to complement 
the high-grade Swedish and low-grade local ores. The Moselle 
canal could make Lorraine’s product so much cheaper that they 
could hardly maintain this self-denying ordinance. 

The European common market for coal and steel, and now 
the approaching loss of the Saar, have made the French very 
eware of these considerations. After the war they hoped to 
build up Franco-Saar production by heavy investment, to 
outweigh or at least equal German output. But the Ruhz’s 
recovery and the opening of the French market to European 
competition have made them realise that steel expansion cannot 
be organised”; it depends on the capacity to compete. When 
the French parliament ratified the Schuman Plan—which gives 
the Coal and Steel Pool no power to initiate such investments— 
the building of the Moselle canal was made a. condition of 


i 


its approval. 
‘ 


Since then the Coal and Steel Pool has considerably improved 
the transport position for all the regions round the Ruhr. It 
has ended a number of transport discriminations and frontier 
charges on freight, so that next May the cost of shipping a 
ton of Ruhr coal to Lorraine will have fallen from 2,300 French 
francs in 1952 to 1,600. The Germans claim that the coming 
electrification of the Coblenz-Thionville line will again reduce 
costs. So would the “harmonising” of transport charges in the 
common market which the Coal and Steel Pool’s High Authority 
is studying. But the Lorraine steel industry and the French 
government do not feel they can rely on this. In what is partly 
a question of confidence and partly a question of an outlet 
to the sea, they still want the Moselle canal. 

Yet the 175 miles of the canal itself, which is expected to 
cost between £40 and £50 million, would lie almost entirely 
fm German territory. Of the 13 locks and dams proposed 
(along with 9 power stations) only two would be in France. 
The Ruhr is adamant against the plan. Regarding Lorraine as 
its only potential rival in the Coal and Steel Pool area, it will 
not give away points free—nor even, it seems, at a price. Most 
German politicians and trades unionists would back the Ruhr 
against what seems to them a profitless operation. The Franco- 
German commission of experts set up by Dr Adenauer and 
M. Pinay last year has been unable to agree on recommendations 
to the negotiators in the present talks. 

The Germans are not the only people hostile to the scheme. 
The railways, in France as well as in Germany, oppose a canal 
which would deprive them of profitable business. The French 
steel plants not around Thionville are little better pleased ; 
they would gain less than Thionville and that, for them, is 
es bad as a loss. From similar motives, Luxemburg’s steel 
industry fiercely opposes the canal. The Belgians ingeniously 
suggest that a Meuse canal link Lorraine with Liége and 
‘Antwerp is more urgent. An Antwerp business paper has even 
suggested this as a “compromise” in case of a Rranco-German 
deadlock. But the Meuse scheme would be very expensive. 

It is hard to see the Moselle canal emerging from these 
eross-currents of rivalry. Though it is necessary, its absence 
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is a less glaring handicap to France toda than 
There may be some possibilities of bases if the Peco 
for instance, were to pay more than their small share of mileage 
of the canal, or if the costs of transport were to be raised tp 
include, contrary to the practice ca most canals, a depreciation 
allowance for the investments undertaken, then the blow io 
the Ruhr would be softened. Unfortunately, the voice of the 
Ruhr is stronger than ever in German politics. And the 
statesmen, like Dr Adenauer and Herr von Brentano, who would 
be most likely to concede an industrial point now for later 
political dividends in the form of further European cooperation, 
have been weakened by the political unrest at home of which 
the split in the government coalition is onl-- the latest sign. 
The Moselle canal may be a hope for tomorrow ; only a great 
effort by Dr Adenauer and the utmost flexibility on the part 
of M. Pineau can make it a reality today. 


Egypt’s Cotton Going Red 


OTTON is Egypt’s mainstay. It is by far the largest source 

of national income and foreign exchange; exports of raw 
cotton traditionally account for over four-fifths of the country’s 
total exports. When the current cotton season opened on 
September Ist it seemed that this resource might be dangerously 
weakened. The government, which had closely controlled the 
marketing of cotton after it closed the Alexandria futures market 
late in 1952, had restored a large measure of freedom to the 
trade and permitted the futures market to reopen. That decision 
was largely an act of faith, taken in circumstances that were 
not propitious. World cotton markets were depressed by the 
huge surplus in the United States, and by the expectation— 
subsequently. confirmed—that the American government would 
be forced to subsidise exports in one form or another. The 
opening stock of Egyptian cotton was larger than a year ago, 
and a large new crop was in prospect. There were fears that 
prices would drop to the minima at which the government would 
be obliged to support the market by buying cotton. 

Yet before the first half of the season was over the prespect 
had greatly improved. After falling’ uncomfortably close to the 
minima prices have since risen by no less than 25 per cent, 
Karnak futures, which dropped foa low point of nearly 72 tallarig 
per kantar in November, are now about 90 tallaris, and Ashmounl. 
futures, which dropped to 551% tallaris per kantar in December, 
are now about 69 tallaris. The advance in prices owes something 
to the recovery in American prices of medium stapled cotton 
and to a better demand generally, but it owes more to much 
larger purchases of Egyptian cotton by Communist countries. 
How else could Egypt pay for Czechoslovakian arms? 

Between September Ist and February 15th sales of cotton. for 
export amounted to 682,000 bales, an increase of 180,000 bales 
or 35 per cent—compared with the same. period of last season. 
China and other Communist countries have bought more cotton 
than the current figures of actual shipments indicate, but the 
trend is clear enough. Between September Ist and February 22nd 
exports to Communist countries amounted to 151,000 bales, nearly 
twice as much as in the previous season, and equal to 30 per 
cent of total exports. Shipments to other countries in the same 
period rose by about 25 per cent to 339,000 bales. The rise in 
prices has also been assisted by the short-fall in the crop. The 
shortage of particular qualities has enabled the government to 
dispose of some of its stock of old crop cotton, in addition to 
direct sales from that stock to Communist countries. There is 
now every likelihood that the carry-over at the end of this 
season will be appreciably smaller than at the end of last season. 

The future, however, is not unrelievedly bright. Cotton markets 
are still threatened by the American surplus. Only last week 
the American government announced that it is to sell all grades 
and qualities,of cotton at “competitive” prices, an announcement 
which promptly touched off a decline in prices of Ashmouni 
cotton, the grade that is most nearly competitive with American. 
Until the American surplus is liquidated it is impossible to be 
optimistic about world prices. Moreover the Egyptian author- 
ities must be disturbed at the inroads that Sudan cotton has 
made in Egypt’s traditional markets, such as Britain. But as 
long as Russia considers that it is in its interest to secure & 
bridgehead in the Middle East, Egyptian cotton will not lack 
markets in the Communist world. Those markets may not be 
permanent, but it would be foolish to suppose that they will 
suddenly dry up. 
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For the man 
who loves his pipe 


For the man who loves his pipe there’s 
no prospect more pleasing than a pipo 
of “Player’s Medium”. It is tobacco 
as honest as the day — as immediately 






Meet Mr Brandyman 


He's worth cultivating. Always ready to fit 
his mood to yours. In the company of ginger 
ale or soda he offers you the choice of two 
stimulating and refreshing tong drinks. 


Make priends swith 
MARTELL 


BRANDY 











THE stee/ AROUND YOU 


United Steel have been well to the front in introducing 
new steels to withstand high stresses and high 
temperatures; the modern jet engine is especially 
dependent upon such metallurgical advances, 
Researches are constantly going on to keep ahead in this 
and similar fields of progress, such as petroleum 
technology and the new problems of nuclear engineering. 
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Issues under the Squeeze 


"HE British Government comes to market with a 5 per 

cent fifteen months’ stock at par. A year ago the 
Government could have issued such a short, if it had 
wished to do so, at a comfortable 3% per cent. Gallaher, 
the tobacco manufacturers, have succeeded in getting a 
6 per cent loan stock underwritten at par and judge them- 
selves lucky. year ago such an issue would have been 
snapped up at 444 per cent. Gallaher is the first high grade 
industrial borrower to have to pay 6 per cent on a loan 
stock, but it may be one of thé last for some time to be 
able to borrow even at that rate, Yet this spread of dearer 
money into the capital issues market does not tell the 
whole story. It does not reveal what the issuing houses 
know to their discomfort—that there is little money ready 
to support new issues at any price, and that would-be 
borrowers have been turned away. It does not measure 
the effect when a company makes an ordinary share issue 
on bonus terms in depressing the price of its existing shares. 
It still leaves underwriters of fixed interest stocks, who 
have ceased to be insurers of a marginal risk, with heavy 
liabilities, facing a virtual certainty that they will be 
called upon to take up part of their commitments. The 
only question for them is whether a new stock at the net 
price of issue less underwriting commission is one that they 
can afford to buy; they cannot afford much. 


The change from a capital market that even twelve 
months ago was showing distinct buoyancy to one that 
seems almost on the point of drying up has been dramatic. 
Yet this is the classical sequence. A money squeeze works 
first on bank money and the short term funds that the 
discount market uses; it then has to permeate the market 
for industrial (and governmental) long term capital before 
it is doing its jpb. The first dose of financial medicine 
came early last year. By the end of July, all security 
markets, not excluding the market in ordinary shares, had 
turned downwards. Public issues of new capital had begun 
naturally to reflect the stiffer price of money, but big 
offers could still be done at the right price. The public 
issues of company capital in London, as the chart shows, 
were no less in 1955 than in 1954, though by the end of 
the year some underwriting commissions were being widened. 


Yet the first effect on the capital market of a higher 
Bank rate is not to reduce the flow of issues, but to swell 
it. Companies that have been using bank loans look else- 
where to escape rising charges and their bankers encourage 
them to do so. Others, not yet in debt, seek to provide in 
advance for the capital needs that are coming. Imperial 
Tobacco and P&O were two these and are reaping the 
benefit of their foresight. 


Those extra borrowings in 1955 explain the great activity 
of the capital market last summer. They also go some way 
towards explaining the shortage of money available for 
investment now, for a spate of new issues is a spate of 
claims against the funds that will become available for 
investment in the future. New issues put partly-paid stocks 
and shares into circulation, and when issue business becomes 
difficult, they have to be baited by spreading the calls over 
a long period. 


Where has the weight of money gone—the money that 
only some months ago was guaranteeing that every attractive 
issue was an embarrassing success? A certain amount may 
be by-passing the Stock Exchange. The private investor is 
in less of a hurry to be fully invested now. If he was 
using a bank loan his banker has made him cut down. The 
industrial company with capital commitments to finance 
and a portfolio of investments in hand has had a demon- 
stration of the wisdom of selling investments in good time 
to finance new works. Hire purchase finance houses, con- 
trolled in their capital issues and their bank borrowing, 
may still attract the marginal lender with attractive-sound- 
ing rates for deposits: The local authorities under new 
discipline from the Public Works Loan Board are also 
drawing off some money on mortgage from the financial 
institutions, from the trustee savirigs banks, from the build- 
ing societies and even from private citizens. 
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Those influences may be important at the margin but 
they are far from being a full explanation. It was the 
insurance companies and the self-invested pension funds 
that supported the new issue market—as indeed they largely 
supported the whole Stock Exchange—through 1954 and 1955. 
Social security is still alive, and pension premiums are still 
being paid. But the institutions, whether as underwriters 
or as investors, are suffering now from surfeit. Their end- 
year valuations were rfot very happy, and their present 
portfolio values are even less auspicious. They are naturally 
anxious to avoid, as far as they can, any major new commit- 
ments until they have greater confidence in a new found- 
ation for the gilt-edged market. 

The capital issues of 1955 had another peculiarity. The 
total of company issues was little different from that of 
1954, but the proportion of ordinary share issues was much 
higher and of fixed interest issues much lower. The fact 
cannot be separated from the history of the market. The 
downturn in fixed interest stocks occurred towards the end 
of 1954 ; in ordinary shares it did not happen until July 1955. 
Throughout the first half of last year it was increasingly 
cheaper and easier to issue ordinary shares than loan 
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stocks, The trend has so far been helped by the ‘steady 
policy of the insurance companies each year to raise slightly 
the proportion of their portfolios invested in ordinary stocks. 

The lack of appetite is still most acute in the fixed interest 
Section of the issue market: It has teen made more acute 
by the heavy borrowing that the nationalised industries did 
last autumn when terms were tailored, rightly, to sell to the 
public and not to the Government departments, and by the 
fact. that as a matter of policy the supply of government 
stock in the market is being increased by a means other 


than public: issues—the Government broker is a constant 
net seller. 
o 


All the tricks of the trade must now be used by companies 
urgently needing capital; but an ordinary share issue to 
existing shareholders on favourable terms can still raise at 
the pistol point a large sum for a strong .company—as 
Associated Electrical Industries has shown. The issue on 
bonus terms as used by Tube Investments and Gallaher is 
a variant suitable only for companies th&t are prepared in 
effect both to make a free scrip issue and to raise new 
capital at the same time—with a.clear indication of the 
prospective dividend. The issue of loan stocks with options 
to convert into ordinary shares has also been tried with 
some. success; no doubt the possibility of avoiding an issue 
by selling something else—for example a freehold of the 
company’s premises—has been explored. If the bonus issue 


Business Notes 
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has been far the most successful of these variants it is just 
because only a strong borrower whose shares stand well above 
par can use it, trusting its own growth potentialities in time 
to make good the fall in values that shareholders must suffer. 

But whatever form an issue takes, the price of entering 
the capital market is rising and it is the owners of the 
existing equity that have to pay it. They may pay by 
carrying an expensive prior charge; or by a fall in their 
shares towards, if not right down to, the price at which the 
new issue is made; or by a prospective watering of the 
equity when a conversion option is exercised. 

The wideneti and strengthened instructions to the Capital 
Issues Committee thus reflect something of a fait accompli, 
in the sense that the market is already exerting the most 
stringent pressure on would-be borrowers. The rate at 
which intending borrowers can pass through the turnstiles 
of the capital market would remain slow for some time even 
without the Committee’s supervision. Its function will be 
to marshal the queue to determine the priorities, for the 
naive belief persists that something more is needed than the 
credit-worthiness of the borrower and his ability to pay 
the competitive price. The ultimate solution does not.lie in 
such pre-selection. It lies in savings: sa by the private 
sector of the economy that will promote funds for invest- 
ment; savings by both public and private sectors that will 
result in more of current investment being financed out of 
current income; and savings, in a different sense, in the 
investment programmes of intending borrowers. 





Clouds over the Markets 


HEN storm clouds gather in‘international affairs markets 

have a standard reaction. Securities fall and commodities 
rise. This week security prices have fallen: the Financial 
Times industrial index has reached its lowest since September 
1954 and the yield on it is at its highest since 1952. Most com- 
modities have risen. Copper at around £437 a ton broke a new 
record ; tin has rallied sharply to pass £830 a ton ; so Has rubber 
to over 29'/ed per lb, as. merchants in Singapore closed their 
short accounts. These are not the happy markets that Associated 
Electrical Industries would have chosen for. the. start of its 
new ordinary shares, which opened at Is 4'/ed premium on 
Monday and had fallen to 7'/ed premium by the close of 
business on Tuesday. Presumably this is not the market that 
the government would have wished for its £300 million 5 per 
cent issue, The authorities seemed to realise the change in 
the atmosphere on Tuesday morning when they became more 
willing ta take in the maturing National War Bonds 1954/56 


against firm applications for the new issue, though still only 
at the._middle market price. 


There was ample reason for a change in the atmosphere 
of the market. To Jordan and Cyprus is added the wage front 
at home and the quaint suggestion from Coventry that the 
best reply to reduced demand is to reduce productivity. The 
decline in share prices was widespread and inevitably it included 
a number of commodity shares even though commodity prices 
were at the same time rising. Q@il shares were naturally 
prominent in the fall since the Middle East was its main cause. 
In the first two days of this week BP fell 7s. 4'/sd to 102s 1'/ed; 
Shell bearer fell 2s 10'/ed to 135s 3d. But the decline was 
general. Rolls Royce fell 2s 3d to 89s 9d, Associated Portland 
Cement 2s 3d to 88s and War Loan 1'/s to 73'/s. By Tuesday 
evening the industrial index at 170.7 showed a drop of 7.2 on 
the week and the fixed interest index at 95.48 showed a fall 
of 1.21. Fortunately at-no time was the selling heavy in the 
share markets ; in the commodity markets the buying, partly to 
close bear accounts, has at times been substantial. 


Middle East Upsets Sterling 


HE news from Jordan with its implications for British 

prestige in the Middle East, and the news from Cyprus and 
from the domestic wages front, gave sterling a bad start this 
week. The rate against the dollar which had touched $2.807/s 
after the publication of the February gold and dollar figures 
last week, came down to $2.804!/3: on Monday, and to $2.80%/:6 
on Tuesday at which level it seemed to be holding its own. 
Sterling came under fairly continuous pressure and parallel 
movements occurred in the rate against most other currencies. 
Against Montreal sterling fell from $2.803/s to $2.80'/s, against 
Frankfurt from DM 11.72!/, to DM. 11.715/s and against 
Amsterdam from Gl. 10.637/e to Gl. 10.635/s. There was also 
some selling of forward sterling partly connected with the con- 


tinued modest attraction of foreign money to London for 
short-term investment. 


Because of the causes of the pressure on sterling in the early 
part of this ‘week, there was no occasion for the exchange 
equalisation account to intervene. Had it done so it would 
merely have enabled speculators to sell their sterling at more 
favourable rates. This week’s selling must have increased the 
technical short position in sterling and unless that is justified 
by still more serious news, the time when covering has to be 
done and the rate recovers must be hastened. 


Precautionary Fundings 


T= Treasury has now taken its first step in the refinancing 
of the big War bond maturity that has to be faced next 
August, and has taken it more promptly than most people in 
the City expected. Lists were opened and closed at noon on 
Wednesday for a cash issue, at par, of £300 million of 5 per cent 
Exchequer Stock, redeemable on June 15, 1957. This is certainly 
not the major assault upon the floating debt that some people 
have lately been advocating. It.follows instead the tradition of 
normal refinancing operations, and is a moderate first move to 
ensure that the floating debt will not expand still further. The 
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need for such vperations, if not for more forthright ones, was 
demonstrated in these columns last week, when it was 
pointed out that the high Bank rate (and Treasury bill rate) 
might not by itself sufficiently squeeze the liquidity ratios of 
the banks; that seasonal factors would soon tend to expand 
the supply of tender Treasury bills; and that a big bond 
maturity of £824 million loomed ahead. 

The issue seems well matched to its limited objective. In 
principle, the most desirable type of funding operation is one 
of the "genuine” sort that redeems Treasury bills (or repays 
maturing stocks) by the process of selling medium or long- 
term stocks to the general public. But at such a moment of 
high money rates, the Treasury can hardly be blamed for 
borrowing very short, and for aiming, therefore, at merely 
technical funding, by appealing to specialised types of investors 
and mainly institutional ones. This new issue carries the 
highest coupon rate that has been offered since 1929, but because 
it was issued at par its net redemption yield was appreciably 
less than that offered by the two existing 1957 stocks—to 
investors who do not have to pay tax on the difference between 
purchase price and redemption price. It had no appeal, 
therefore, for the surtax payer, but to investors who look only 
to the gross yield it seemed at first glance distinctly attractive. 

Indeed, before the news from the Middle East cast its shadow 
over the markets, a strong response seemed assured—especially 
from industrial companies and others who in this past year 
have been attracted, unusually, into Treasury bills, as well as 
from the banks and even, perhaps, from the discount market. 
Second thoughts, however, left the banks and especially the 
discount houses less sure whether a switch from the 1954-56 
August maturity would be worth while, for the redemption 
yield on that bond is over 5'/1* per cent—though for six months 
only. The discount houses, after the experiences of the past 
year, plainly needed to ponder well whether they dared switch 
from Treasury bills ; and similar doubts must also have assailed 
the banks. Although liquidity ratios may be comfortable by 
normal standards, many reasons can be urged now for keeping 
unusually liquid. One of them, indeed, is the very fact of this 
issue—for 5 per cent from a 15-month bond may exert a stronger 
pull upon bank deposits than that exerted by 5'/4 per cent from 
a 3-month bill. 


The Cuts Work Through 


RODUCTION of cars and metal consumer goods for the 

home market, which is now being cut as a result of 
Mr Butler’s and Mr Macmillan’s measures to restrain consumer 
credit, represented in 1954 only about one eighth of British 
engineering output. It was, however, growing faster than other 
sections of engineering demand, and last year it may have 
accounted for possibly 15 per cent of the final output of the 
engineering industries. Even quite a significant cut in output 
of "consumer durables”, therefore, would not necessarily have 
any very marked effect on engineering activity as a whole— 
provided the other main sectors of demand—exports, investment 
and defence—remain steady. Nevertheless, these metal consumer 
goods industries are big customers for the ’intermediate” engineer- 
ing industries, and the repercussions of short-time working in 
car, electronic, and domestic equipment factories have already 
been widely felt in the diverse engineering trade of the 
Midlands, 

The pressed metal companies, "captive” or independent, are 
the most important suppliers to the motor industry: Fisher and 
Ludlow, Pressed Steel, Motor Panels and Mulliner have already 
announced short time working and Mulliner some dismissals. 
One radiator company and certain factories of the largest motor 
instrument makers have cut output enough to make some men 
redundant. Similarly, Thorn Electric and Plessey, among the 
electronic component makers, have gone on short-time and 
dismissed some men; Mullard is hoping to shift the emphasis in 
production to other electronic purposes and to clear off a 
backlog of orders, but has had to put some employees on short 
time. 

One step further back, there have been cuts in orders for 
castings and drop forgings for motor output. The automotive 
industries are big customers of the iron and non-ferrous 
foundries, and have recently been growing in importance. They 
take probably two thirds of the output of the drop forgings 
industry, but these forgings are generally smaller parts, and the 
drop forging companies hope that orders to replenish low 
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stocks of spares may sustain their output for a considerable 
time. The cuts in car output are from a very high level of 
output, and until recently orders have indeed been surpassing 
the drop forgers’ ability to secure steel. 

There are practically no signs at all yet of any effects of this 
cut in "consumer engineering” on steel demand. Some customers 
have been prepared to take deliveries over a somewhat longer 
period than they originally ordered. But there have as yet been 
no signs of slackening in demand even for the steel products 
particularly associated with these consumer durables—in part- 
icular, sheet steel. Cuts may soon come. The motor companies, 
over the last year, have probably built up their stocks of sheet 
steel from home and abroad. Their orders for imports this 
year are mainly firm contractual agreements: so the British 
flat steel companies are likely to be the first to be feel any 
slackening in demand directly—when it comes. 


Return to Dollar Surplus 


T= gold and dollar reserves rose by $61 milion in February 
and thus maintained the modest improvement that began at 
the turn of the year. Defence aid last month amounted to 
$6 million, but $10 million was paid to EPU in settlement of 
the January deficit and in bilateral settlements with creditors 
of the Union. Allowing for these cross-payments, the net gain 
of gold and dollars by the reserve was $65 million. This is a 
Satisfactory addition to the reserve, even though this is the 
time of year when payments for sterling area materials should 
be near their peak and when the reserve should be gaining 
strength to meet the seasonal drain that has to be expected in 
the autumn. 

The favourable effect of the gold and dollar figures was also 
undermined by the simultaneous announcement that the United 
Kingdom’s deficit with the European Payments Union last 
month amounted to £8 million—double the January deficit. 
The February deficit will involve a payment of £6 million in 
gold to the Union this month. The contrast between the deficit 
with EPU and the gain of gold and dollars in part reflects the 
fact that sterling exports to the Continent have been declining. 

But there is also an important technical factor. A number 
of EPU countries which are substantial debtors to the Union, 
some of them having exceeded their quotas, are contriving to 
minimise, or even to avoid, further deficits by making substantial 
purchases of transferable sterling. For a country which has 
exceeded its quota with the Union and has to settle wholly in 
gold there is a clear advantage in proceeding thus. The purchase 
of transferable sterling costs gold or dollars which would have 
to be bought anyhow, but the price is reduced by the slight 
discount at which transferable sterling can be bought. From the 
point of view of the United Kingdom, this type of operation 
means a gain in gold or dollars at the cost of a worse settlement 
with EPU. That also explains the strength of transferable 
sterling which at no time during the month seemed to need 
official support. 

It seems unlikely that last month’s comparatively favourable 
gold and dollar reserve figure owed mfuch to the influx of short 
term money attracted by short term investment opportunities 
after the raising of Bank rate to 54% per cent. It is understood 
that apart from one or two days of adverse rumours when 
sterling had to be supported, the improvement in the reserve 
during the past month was fairly steady and did not gather 
momentum after the rise in Bank rate. 


Credit and the Customer 


INCE the new hire purchase restrictions were imposed, 

retailers and manufacturers have been exploring ways to 
soften their. impact on retail customers. The urgency of doing 
this varies from trade to trade. Many customers will accept 
a rise in the deposit of from 15 to 20 per cent (furniture, 
cookers, caravans, or bicycles) but many cannot or will not pay 
a deposit that has rocketed from 3343 to 50 per cent over~ 
night (washing machines, vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, radio 
and television, or cars). The only way out that retailers have 
yet discovered is to offer this second class of goods for sale on 
the one agreement where a deposit is unnecessary, a nine~ 
month credit sale under which the full price must be repaid 
within nine months and in approximately equal payments, 
The drawbacks are that the payments, weekly or monthly, are 
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relatively high and therefore much less attractive than the old 
hire purchase payments (although they can be reduced if the 
customer chooses to put down some deposit) and, unlike a 
hire purehase contract, the retailer has no claim on the goods 
if a customer defaults. 

There are signs of a general change-over to this type of 
agreement for those goods where the deposit is now 50 per cent ; 
it is strongly in evidence at that appliance manufacturers’ 
Mecca, the Ideal Homes Exhibition that opened in London this 
week. Here salesmen can be heard explaining that the initial 
payment is actually smaller than the old hire purchase deposit. 
There are also hints that dealers might offer more favourable 
trade-i: terms than before. 

In the radio industry too, the nine-months credit sale is 
making headway, but it is not the only device. One radio 
manufacturer, Pye, has offered dealers a scheme by which, 
without paying for it, a dealer can put aside a Pye receiver 
for customers until they have saved the 50 per cent deposit. 
But dealers are likely to run their own banking schemes, with 
customers paying in when they can, and choosing whatever set 
the dealer stocks when they have the full deposit to their credit. 
The rental companies, who must ask a full nine months’ rent 
in advance from new customers, or go to the immense incon- 
venience of a monthly agreement, with a monthly change of 
set, have found it simplest to cut their rents, so that the down 
payment is reduced to acceptable proportions. Even so, they 
expect a severe cut in new rental contracts. 

It is too early yet to say what effects the new restrictions 
have had on the volume of credit business. In February hire 
purchase contracts reported by HP Information numbered 
54,750 compared with 48,510:in January and with 53,322 in 
February last year. February this year had one extra day and 
the last few days of the month saw business swelled by the 
rush of contracts just signed before the new controls came in. 
Through most of the month hire purchase business seems to 
have been a little lower than in February 1955. 


High Tide of Earnings 


VERAGE earnings in British industry are recorded only twice 

a year, in April and October, and it takes some months to 
get in all the figures from industry and collate them. Provis- 
ional figures from the enquiry into earnings last October were 
published by the Ministry of Labour last week: these showed 
@ national average for all manual workers in a large sample 
of industries as £9 7s 2d, about 9 per cent higher than a year 
before. During the same period wage rates in industry had 
risen by only about 6 per cent; actual earnings, however, take 
in overtime and bonuses of one kind and another paid by many 
companies in any period of labour shortage. The average 
earnings of £9 7s 2d were for men, women, lads and girls; men 
operatives in October were earning an-average of £11 2s 1ld— 
for which they were working about 49 hours a week. 

The next earnings enquiry wil! take place in April this year. 
Whether, by then, average earnings will have receded from the 
high water mark remains to be seen, Many workers in metals 
and engineering are today earning less than at the end of: last 
autumn, with the working of less overtime. For some of them, 
at the peak, overtime and bonuses will have represented quite 
a third of their gross earnings, if somewhat less of their take- 
home pay. It is not easy to judge the weight of overtime 
earnings right across the board; some of the industries where 
tncreases in wage rates have been granted this winter have 
more people on the minimum rates than the engineering in- 
dustries. But the state of trade at the moment makes calcul- 
ations of the amount that particular wage claims—or whole 
rounds of wage bargaining—may add to the "national wage 
bill” quite meaningless: the "margin of error” represented in 
last year’s wage bill by earnings over and above actual wage 
rates, which might shrink quickly, is much too big. 


Lower Profits and Cautious Dividends 


HE first preliminary statements of profits for the calendar 
year 1955 are now coming forward. The sample is stil] 
small and dispersed through many industries, but it provides 
some evidence that the squeeze on profit margins was tighten- 
ing as last year wore on. Profits are not bounding ahead as 
they were a year ago and in some industries they are actually 
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falling. Caution in the boardrooms is also on the increase. 
The foretaste suggests a season of conservative dividends. 

One example of the pressure on profit margins comes from 
Monsanto Chemicals. Sales by the parent company went up 
by 7 per cent, from £12,634,616 to £13,499,986, but net income 
before tax actually fell slightly from £1,791,083 to £1,789,573, 
and the directors leave the ordinary dividend at 22'/2 per cent. 
A much bigger decline in earnings is reported by Radiation, a 
maker of domestic gas appliances and thus affected by controls 
on hire purchase. Gross profits fell from £1,439,109 to £982,197, 
but allowing for the free scrip issue the dividend of 11% per 
cent is effectively unchanged. Another decline in profits is 
reported by Handley Page, from £673,870 to £639,774, but this 
may be due to the irregular incidence of contract completions 
rather than to smaller margins. The dividend is maintained, 
at 15 per cent. 

Not all the movements in earnings are downwards but 
generally the increases have not been big and have not 
prompted dividend increases. Putting the 1955 results on the 
same basis as the 1954 figures, British Oxygen shows a gross 
profit increased from £4,168,369, to £4,277,152. The ordinary 
dividend rate has been left at 15 per cent though the final 
dividend of 9 per cent is payable on the capital as increased to 
£11,364,777 by a rights issue. There is to be a one for two free 
scrip issue but future dividends "will require to be adjusted in 
relation to the issued capital.” And the directors say that 
"trading results continue to be adversely affected by the in- 
creases in basic operating costs.” Similar remarks are likely 
to form the gist of many future directors’ reports. 


Hunters and the Hunted 


HE Minister of Supply gave a brief outline, during last 

week’s defence debate in the House of Commons, of the 
new relationship that he hopes to build up between his 
Ministry and the aircraft industry. His intention is to make 
the rewards for success greater, and the penalties for failure 
sharper, than they have been in the past. An aircraft manu- 
facturer’s profit should come from production orders, not from 
development work, and if a project does not. go into production, 
the manufacturer loses the chance of profit. Until recently, 
the aircraft industry was working on so many different develop- 
ment projects that the prospect of profit on production orders 
hardly mattered; if one design was rejected, it was fairly 
certain to get an order to develop something else at Government 
expense. The Ministry’s hand should be strengthened as the 
number of development projects is drastically cut. If a design 
is not successful, and therefore is not ordered, the manufacturer 
will lose all opportunity of earning a profit: the incentive for 
successful development becomes, as it should always have 
been, the glimpse of making profit on production orders. 

All this is encouraging. But Mr Maudling’s argument holds 
the seeds of self-contradiction. If the number of projects is 
being reduced, is it quite certain that this history of the past 
few years will not be repeated, and that the few that are under 
development will not be pushed through, somehow and sometime, 
on the argument that the RAF cannot be left to do its job 
without an essential piece of equipment? Can Mr Maudling’s 
profit incentive work under these circumstances? Unless it 
is backed by the plain determination to buy equipment abroad 
if the British industry cannot produce what is needed, can the 
RAF refuse to order the one fighter or the one bomber that is 
offered when its only alternative is to go without? The new 
system calls for competing designs under development, and 
there are indications that this is not the government's intention. 

Mr Maudling’s defence of the Hunter fighter suggests that 
his Ministry’s bark may still be worse than its bite. He said 
that the present, and admittedly passing, troubles of the 
Hunter were due to the immense fire power of its four 30mm 
cannon. But the Hunter was designed from the outset for 
those cannon; they were not sprung on the manufacturers as 
a sudden afterthought. To extenuate a weakness in the aircraft 
by blaming the power of its designated armament hardly 
promises well for a regime of tougher financial sanctions. The 
industry and the services will only take his warnings seriously 
if he takes the firmest line and sticks to it. 
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harvests and health 


The snake was an ancient symbol of Time 
and the turning year, with its earth-seasons 
of spring planting, summer growth, 

autumn harvest and winter sleep. 

And the snake of Asculapius has, 

since classical times, been a symbol of healing. 
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Agriculture to produce man’s food, 
and medicine to care for his health ..« 
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The improvement of crops 

has been the main business of Fisons 

for a hundred years and more, 

almost since the science and production 

of chemical fertilizers began. 

And, in recent years, Fisons have struck roots 
in the field of chemicals for medicine. 

Fisons today contribute to the harvests 

| and health of the world. 


FISONS LIMITED » Harvest Howe - Pelizstowe . BaD ccccoccccccuqpccseseoese secsgeseseesee® 
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Pape r we il Down here the light is dappled, strangely peaceful — 


although overhead the lamps glare in harsh incandescence and the air is full 
: of the thundering waterfall noise of the nearby machines. 


Those steel rollers are the drying cylinders of a new paper-making 
machine now being built by Bowaters. But they are more than that. 
In their m&ssive readiness they epitomise the power and thought 
behind the Bowater development programme, at whose centre 
they, and others like them, are destined to play their part. 
The plan is not confined to Britain although Britain will derive most 
benefit from it. Developments in Canada and the United States fit into 
and extend the pattern of economic and geographical diversification. 
Six new paper-making machines and new factories, to make 
products as different as facial tissues and building boards, are 
to be built in places as far apart as Kent and Tennessee. 
When this plan has been fulfilled, the Bowater Organisation will 
be contributing considerably more than 5,000 tons of pulp, paper 
and board each day to meet an ever-growing world demand. 
The Bowater plan—completg, integrated and now in 
motion—goes far to ensure that the world’s paper well 
continues to yield full measure. 


Bowaters 2 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
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Progress in Argentina uation in Argentina and the more liberal policy of the new 


regime must have brought an enormous increasé” in business 
EW banks indeed this year can report: "Quoted investments ‘' terms of pesos. Something of that can be seen in the balance 
are stated at or under cost, and at or below market value ‘Sheet. The Argentine Central Bank takes the deposits of the 
at 31st December 1955.” The Bank of London and South America ©°™mercial banks and re-lends to those banks what they need 
is one of those few. It has been able to deal with all the ‘'@ their businesses. In terms of sterling, the bank’s debt to 
depreciation on its investment portfolio at home and abroad the central bank has fallen from £21.4 million to £11.6 million. 
out of inner reserves—that is out of contingency accounts, the 1" “rms of pesos therefore it must have risen from 836 million 
amount of which is not stated. The disclosed net profit after ‘© 1159 million. 
making an appropriation to those contingency accounts shows Events seem to be moving in the bank’s favour in Argentina 
a minor decline from £393,681 to £391,694. The dividend is being 224 the chairman, Sir Francis Glyn, tells shareholders that "the 
maintained at 7 per cent with a final payment of 5 per cent. fact that the economic problems of the country have at last 
There is no precise arithmetic about the figures for they do been squarely faced alone gives more ground for optimism than 
not disclose whether the bank put more or less into contingency % ®@Y time in the past decade.” 
accounts this year than it drew out of them to write down its 
investments. But the implication is clear; the depreciation of 


= dealt with at the cost of only a moderate sacrifice Atomic Power and Mary Kathleen 

The achievement is the more remarkable because it was not . 
only depreciation in the London market that the bank had to ae Saeeee McConachy is the wife of a successful 
face. There was the depreciation of several of the currencies uranium prospector in North-West Queensland. The 


in which it operates. The most important of these was the fall Comtract just signed by the Atomic Energy Authority to take 
in the Argentine peso from 3087 to the @ te 100.18~little short all the output of uranium from the new Mary Kathleen deposits 
of a three-fold devaluation of the assets and the business in found by her husband, is unique for two reasons. This is the 
Argentina, which to the bank and te British trade ie the mest first large-scale contract for uranium that the Authority has 
important South American country. It follows that the deval- negotiated direct with the mine owners without going througia 

the machinery of the Combined Development Agency, and it is 
the first contract made for uranium specifically for atomic power. 





‘ e The Authority wants to be sure of an additional tonnage of 
Security Prices uranium to provide fuel for the civil atomic power colnimaninn 
Feb. 14 Feb. 28 March 6 over and above its existing long-term contracts. The Mary 
Putts Tua Pele wane Sie | Wee Kathleen deposit is expected to yield £30 million worth of 
per cent per cent percent Uramium concentrates over 10 years, from 1959 when the first 
Conversion 4°/, 1957-58... 97%, 5.01 97%, 5.04L 97%, 5.06 Power stations will be ready. It will be developed and worked 
Savings 3°/, 1955-65. ... 84%, 5.01 85"/, 4.89 L 847) 5.06 by a subsidiary of Rio Tinto, with the Authority providing 
romeo ene. oe = ole = o £5 million of the capital in the form of a loan and Rio Tin:o 
Brit. Elec 3), 196-73... 18/, «8.15 T® a SOL tes GT - million. — 
e by-passing of the Combined Development Agency marks 
SE GSSgUBE:: Sh GR GSE Sh LB an hse letaes toca bop orauee oo 
i . bes e . fe . 2 ‘ ian- y uys uranium ores on 
— oe . we oa mh ane me he behalf of the three governments. Although nominally it does 
Console 2), percent... 5 4.06 55), 4.53 P 83"), 4. Ot exercise these functions inside the territories of the three 
countries (which was why the AEA was able to deal, inside the 
preg Bank ~ eeee = om = a = a Commonwealth, direct with the owners of Mary Kathleen), the 
Pearl Sree rte . a3 538 a1"/, 538 20), 53s Agency did in fact negotiate the purchase of the South African 
ee kn ae 1.64 1136 7.58 3; 1.@ \wranium concentrates from the gold mines and also entered 
Distillers 6/8. .eeees 216 5.12 219 5.06 20/44), 6.40 into earlier bulk contracts in Australia. Fissile materials are 
now so relatively plentiful that even Canada, according to 
Se aS ee ee ee ae er, am report, is having difficulty in disposing of supplies. 
Assoc. Port. Cement £2. . 90/6 4.2 9/3 4.38 B8}- 4.54 
B.A.T. 10-.eeceee 539 4.85 — 4.90 486 5.38 
BEGErccccses He 8 TH, 8M + 8.8 Charging for Railway Freights 
Bowater f1...ccc00 44/9 4.36 50/- 3.90 47/- 4.14 
Brit. Petroleum £1... 104/6 2.87 107/44/, 3.78 102/11), 2.94 
Courtaulds £1...es¢+s 37/6 5.33 37/9 5.30 36/6 5.48 HE marathon sittings of the Transport Tribunal’s hearing 
Dunlop’l0/- ...+ee+ 21/9 6.44 = 21/6 6.52 20/1"), 6.96 on the railways’ new scheme for fixing maximum levels 
Free State Geduld 5/-. 4 80/6 = +-- B2/IQ/y_ ss Sit +++ of freight charges came to an end this week. The scheme and 
ee 4.7% 429 4.68 any, 4.80 the objections to it from the Coal Board, the steel industry, and 
G.U.&. °A’ BJ-. we eee 6888 8.96 32/3 9.23 329 9.16 a host of other trade associations and transport users (only the 
Hawker Siddeley £1.24. 33/9 5.18 34/9 5.04 33/- 5.30 gas and electricity industries came forward to champion the 
rae 7 fl. sete tox oes a Fo om oa oa Transport Commission’s draft) have had a good airing during 
opis Mada ; : ; more than 40 days and the Tribunal has now adjourned to 
Lancs. Cotton fl. eee 25/9 9.71 26/- 9.62 2599 9.71 decide whether it should confirm the Commission’s scheme, 
Marks &Sp A 5ja cee e 80/3 3.94 60/6 3.93 59/11), 4.02 with or without amendments. z 
oa au coves a eo ae aan a a Undoubtedly the most intriguing of the objections came 
Wishess @ ; « : : - F : 41'/, 6.32 41'/, 6.32 431), * 6.01 from the steel industry. Most objectors argued that the pro- 
posed maximum charges had been fixed at an unrealistically 
Rolls-Royee £1. se eee 9/6 3.59 93 /- 3.76 69 3.99 high level. But the steel industry produced a different con- 
ye la ae 7 ys ae a na be tention—that no maxima should be fixed at all. With no rates 
Tube euabanaie fl. f 57/9 4.85 60/- 4.67 5y- 4.91 Set, whenever a trader,felt that the actual charge for carrying 
Turner & Newall £1... 99/3 5.04 98/- 5.10 966 5.18 any particular freight was unreasonable he could appeal to the 
Fs _. Tribunal. This argument was based on the provision in the 
Subnet O. avesees _ > aos 40/10", oo 1953 Act for maximum charges to be published except where 
United Sua Betong ‘f.. 5 48/ 11.29 49/- 11.23 493 11.17 it is "not reasonably practicable or desirable to do so. Since 
Vickers £1. ..0e000 35/8 4.82 36/- 4,72 34- 5.00 railway costs vary so greatly according to the density of traffic, 
Woolworth 5/-..eeee 58/6 4.84 59/3 4.78 58/17, 4-88 the route used, and the varied kinds of load; the steel industry 
Financial Times Indices: argued, a scheme of maximum charges would a _ 
Ordinary 175.2 5.91 1177.9 5.84 170.1 6.09 Commission from the necessity of cross-subsidising tra fic only 
Sb takes ccs EE tse 96 .69 ase 95.48 ... if the maxima were fixed to cover the most adverse com~- 
Gold Mines. ..... 92.3 90.6 ii 88.5 bination of operating and fixed costs, which would have little 


L Gross redemption yield to latest date FF Fiat yield * Ex-dividend relevance to the actual costs at which the bulk of the traffic 
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was carried. At any lower level—such as the Commission’s own 
recommended maxima, which might on its own calculations 
leave 5-10 per cent of its traffic to be cross-subsidised—maximum 
charges would still be impracticable since some traffic would 
be carried at substantially lower costs and some would have 
to be carried at more. Thus no scheme of maximum charges 
could be "practicable or desirable” because of the variability 
of railway costs. 

This ingenious argument suggests that there is an intrinsic 
contradiction in the 1953 Act: the Tribunal may not be prepared 
to accept this. The argument of other objectors that the 
ceiling of permissible charges should be lowered still further 
would involve the railways in a greater subsidisation of expens- 
ive traffic by the cheaper loads. As some element of this 
already existed in the Commission's own draft scheme, industries 
using bulky commodities such as coal pressed the Tribunal for 
a classification of traffic to allow lower ceiling charges for 
their goods. Arguments were also put forward for inserting 
special provisions in the scheme for private sidings, block train 
loads, and short and long distance hauls, which may be more 
suitable for consideration when the actual charges are being 
fixed. 


Alpha Plus for Unilever 


HERE has never been any doubt that the Unilever diarchy 

would score high marks on its trading results in 1955. 
But the provisional results show that the group deserves an 
alpha plus. These preliminary figures have been released much 
earlier in the year than has been usual, for the directors know 
by past experience that the provisional figures are always close 
enough and that they need not await the results of the audit 
before announcing the dividend. The ordinary dividends are 
exactly in line with the prediction made in Throgmorton Street 
last October when Unilever announced, as it had done a year 
earlier, a 25 per cent free scrip issue and indicated that the 
interim dividends would be maintained at the old rates (6 per 
cent for Unilever Ltd and 5% per cent for Unilever NV) on the 
enlarged capital. The prediction was that, following the 1954 
precedent, the final dividends would also be maintained at the 
old rate. The final payments—9%4 per cent by Unilever Ltd 
(making 15% per cent for the year) and of 834 per cent (making 
14 per cent in all) by Unilever NV—fulfil that prediction so 
that again the dividend paymertts have in effect been raised 
by a quarter. 

‘Bhe preliminary statement deserves a high mark not because 
of this dividend, which some would claim is still conservative, 
but because of the exceptionally strong advance in profits. 
The turnover of the whole group has risen by nearly 5% per 
cent, from £1,437 million to £1,515 million, while its gross trading 
profits have increased by 22 per cent, from £70,095,000 to 
£85,556,000. The tax bill, too, is higher, going up from £38,218,000 
to £43,876,000, but the combined net profit has risen from 
£31,854,000 to £45,180,000. This profit includes ’’the unusually 
large sum” of £6,023,000, compared with £2,667,000 in 1954, of 
“exceptional itenmis “sind profits relating to previous years.” 
Even ‘So it Is‘ ‘clear that the Dutch company, which trades 
extensively .in.,the European markets, has made the biggest 
contribution to the expansion in profits. The consolidated net 
profit- of Unilever NV ‘has risen from £12,737,000 to £22,161,000 
while that ‘of Unilever Ltd has risen, less vigorously, from 
£19,117,000 to £23,019,000. These fine results were one of the 
few bright spots in a dull stock market and the £1 ordinary 


stock ‘units of Unilever Ltd were immediately marked up 1s 9d 
to 67s, to offer 4.7 per cent. 


More Competition for Kleenex 


T= recent agreement between Bowater and the Scott Paper 
Company in the United States to form a joint British 


' subsidiary to make tissue paper here means that both of the 


giants in the paper industry have now made their preparations 
to develop the toilet and facial tissue paper-markets in Britain. 
Albert E. Reed joined up with Kimberly-Clark—a leading Amer- 
tean company in this field—in 1950; it has since been marketing 
"Kieenex” and other paper tissues under brand names. Bowater 
first entered this market just over a year ago when it purchased 
the St. Andrews Mill at Walthamstow, which sells mainly under 
the trade name "Andrex”. The Bowater-Scott Corporation, its 
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new subsidiary company, will absorb this plant and. build a larger 
mill at Northfleet, where the first machine of the two so far 
planned should be ready a year from now. 

Present output of soft paper tissues (or creped wadding) in 
Britain is probably not much more than 10,000 tons a year. But 
the market has been growing fast; most firms are oversold on 
existing capacity; and both Reed and Bowater are prepared to 
spend substantial sums on modern, high-speed machines for a 
much greater increase in output. Their American ties give them 
considerable advantages in technical and market technique. At 
present Kimberly-Clark, the joint Reed subsidiary, has a rather 
larger share of total output than Bowater and dominates the 
handkerchief and facial tissue market, whereas Bowater makes 
most of the soft tissue toilet paper. A handful of other firms 
make another several hundred tons a year between them. Both 
firms see immense room for expansion. Soft tissue toilet paper 
at present accounts for well under 10 per cent of the total paper 
tonnage used for this purpose; the use of soft tissue for hand- 
kerchiefs and other hygienic purposes is still in its infancy in 
Britain; and industrial uses, from hand towels to packing 
wadding, have barely started. But both Reed and Bowater will 
have large new machines coming into operation in a year’s time. 
These will add immensely to the industry’s capacity in Britain, 
and it will réquire intensive promotion of sales to market their 
full output. 


Questions on Cotton 


HE American government’s decision to offer all grades of 

its surplus cotton for sale abroad at competitive prices did 

not take the Liverpool cotton market by surprise; the news 
had already leaked out. Whatever qualms traders might have 
about the results of this decision, many were thankful th&t it 
had been announced well in advance of the new season beginning 
on August Ist. Although the cotton cannot be exported until 
the new season begins, some American shippers are already 
making speculative offers of 1 inch middling cotton at a price 
tliat is equivalent to a spot price in Liverpool of about 272d a 
1b; this compares with the current spot price of about 34d a 1b. 
The Administration presumably hopes to sell the surplus in 
the same manner in which it has sold 1 millien bales of short- 
stapled cotton; that is, it will set a floor to the prices it will 
accept. Two questions arise: Firstly, how far will foreign 
producers of American-type cotton under-cut that floor price? 
Secondly, if foreign prices drop to a level at whieh United States 
cotton again becomes uncompetitive, will the American govern- 
ment drop its floor price before the season ends? To chase the 
market down would not really serve America’s interests, and 
would make nonsense of its declared intention of not disrupting 


world markets. Uncertainty on these points will certainly disrupt 
cotton trading. 


SHORTER BUSINESS NOTES 


The total amount of new factory space approved last year 
for new industrial building was 91.7 million square feet, which 
was about 30 per cent more than was approved in 1954 and 
close on two and a half times as much as the average between 
1945 and 1951. The biggest increases in factory space approved 
in recent years have come in the engineering mdustries, where 
last year the space approved was. about four times as much 
as in the average of the immediate postwar years, and in the 
vehicle industries, which in 1954 and 1955 have- projected the 
largest additions to factory capacity of any British industries. 


The full statement for the eleven clearing banks shows that 
in the four weeks to February 15th (in the case of the National 
the five weeks to February 21st) net deposits fell by £291.9 million, 
to £5,899.0 million ; advances rose by £38.9 million to £1,865.1 
million, investments fell by £9.2 million to £2,006.8 million, and 
the liquidity ratio dropped from 37.6 to 34.2 per cent. 


The Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency has sold 
the whole share capital of Patent Shaft and Axletree Company 
to Cammell Laird and Company and Metropolitan-Cammell 
Carriage and Wagon company in the proportions 75 per cent and 
25 per cent respectively. The sale: price is £900,000, showing the 
agency a modest profit. The nationalisation price of Patent 
Shaft and Axletree Company—then a wholly owned subsidiary 


of Metropolitan Cammell Carriage and Wagon Company—was 
£892,500. 
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WEST INDIES SUGAR COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD CROPS HARVESTED 
COMMONWEALTH SUGAR AGREEMENT REVIEWED 
MR. PETER RUNGE’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of The West Indies Sugar Company, 
Limited, will be held on March 2ist. at Devonshire House, Mayfair 
Place, London, W. ’ 

The following is the statement by the chairman, Mr Peter Runge, which 
bas been circulated with the report and accounts :— 

It is with great regret that I refer to the deaths of Mr George Vernon 
Tate and Mr Philip Lyle. Mr Tate had been a director of the company 
since 1946 and succeeded Lord Lyle as chairman in 1954. He always paid 
the closest attention to the affairs of the company and was justly proud 
of its high standing in Jamaica. Mr Lyle had been a director since’ 1943 
and was constantly turning his acute and inquiring mind to the technical 
problems which arose in field and factory. All who are connected with 
WISCO in London and in Jamaica will affectionately remember both 
for their charm and kindliness. We extend our sincere sympathy to 
Mrs Tate and Mrs Lyle and their families. 

The wise counsel of both Mr Tate and Mr Lyle will be sorely missed 
by those who are left and by those who are to join the board. But thanks 
to all that they have done in the past, we have to-day a flourishing 
company, built on sound foundations ; and continuity of policy is ensured 
by the four executive directors in whom all have the greatest confidence. 

Mr John Lyle and I have been asked to join the board and our names 
will be put before you to confirm the appointments at the annual general 
meeting. The directors have paid me the great compliment of asking 
me « be their chairman. I hope, if fortune favours us, that the com- 
pany will continue to prosper as it has under the leadership of my 
distinguished predecessors. 


YEAR’S RESULTS 


The trading profit for the year under review at £700,214 is £119,155 
Jess than im the previous year. This is due im part to éales of sugar 
being down (althpugh production was up); in part to a fall in prices, 
and in part to a rise in costs. We also incurred considerable expense 
in planting bananas which will be harvested in 1956. 

Although the trading profit was down, the net profit was slightly 
higher at £429,154 owing to the credit of £103,564 in the profit and loss 
account for adjustment of taxation in respect of previous periods. 
Of this amount £77,992 arises from the settlement of our claim for a 
reduction in our overall liability to excess profits levy under the 
provisions governing the abolition of this tax from December 31, 1953; 
and £22,000 from the reduction in the standard rate of income tax 
spplicable to the previous year’s profits. 

Your directors recommend payment of a final Ordinary dividend at 
the sate of 11d. per share, free of tax, which with the interim dividend 
of 4d. per share paid on October 31, 1955, makes a total dietribution 
of 1s. 3d. per share free of tax. After providing for the dividend, setting 
aside £33,998 for Debenture stock redemption, and trensferring £200,000 
to general reserve, the balance to be carried forward is increased from 
£150,581 to £194,912. 


CAPITALIZATION PROPOSALS 


It is considered desirable to bring the issued capita] of the company 
more closely into line with the actual capital employed in the business 
and it is proposed to capitalize £600,000 out of capital reserve by applying 
that amount in paying up in full 600,000 new Ordinary shares of £1 each 
to be distributed amongst the existing shareholders in the proportion 
of one new share for every four shares held. 

If the Capital Issues Committee consents to this issue an extraordinary 
meeting of the company will be called in the near future at which the 
necessary resolutions to give effect to this proposal will be submitted. 
If these resolutions are passed the issued capital will be increased from 
£2,400,000 to £3,000,000, but this must not be taken as an indication of 
an increase in the total amoumt to be distributed as dividend for the 
current year. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION 
Total suger production from the 1955 crop at Frome and Monymusk 


e@mounted to 151,953 tons as shown below, together with comparative 
figures for the previous year :— 


1954 1965 

Tons Tons 

Frome . « « e« 8 @ # 172,357 75,556 
Mopymusk »« s « « « « 65,49 16,397 
137,852 151,953 


These are record crops at both estates, and the greatest credit is due 
to all those concerned in producing them. They can take pride in 
having increased production fourfold since before the war. But 
Jamaica’s production continues to be in excess of her quota under the 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement and the International Sugar Agreement, 
and although up to 1954 it had proved possible to export the surplus 
owing to reallocation of quota from other territories which had shortfalls 
in production it was clear that: it was only a question of time before 


it would become impossible to sell Jamaica’s excess Production. This 
is what happened in 1955 and we were left in consequence with 20,000 
tons of sugar which had to be held in store until it could be shipped 
as 1956 quota. It is an expensive business to finance and store sugar. 
Moreover, we fear that deterioration may be substantial because of 
jo yy = an Peng ots of the island. Unfortunately, the terms 
0 e international Sugar Agreement preclude us fr i buses 
in the United Kingdom. . antes a 
Our business in Jamaica is to grow Sugar cane and extract sugar 
from it. But at our present level of production it is likely that carry- 
over stocks at the end of the year will again increase, perhaps to 
double the 1955 figure. The problem of over-production concerns both 
farmers and estates; and the Jamaican Government has found it 
necessary to pass legisiation which will limit cane growing in 1957. 
This could be done by more extensive farming—growing less cane on 
the same acreage—but we think that this would be a retrograde step 
and certainly not in the interests of Jamaica. We have, therefore 
sought for an alternative crop. As you know we have chosen bananas, 
judging that crop to have the best chances of success although it has 


a manifest disadvantages both on the agricultural and marketing 
sides. 


BANANA INDUSTRY 


The banana industry is second only to sugar in its importance in 
Jamaica, both in value and as an employer of labour. The industry 
is closely controled by the Jamaican Government which has established 
a Banana Board with monopoly powers of trading. Outside agricul- 
tural efficiency there is little scope, therefore, for individual enter- 
prise. The United Kingdom market in bananas is becoming increasingly 
competitive. The only advantage enjoyed by Jamaican bananas over 
imports from the Canaries, for example, is a duty preference of 
£2 10s. per ton, which is less than 4 per cent. of the c.if. value. Against 
this must be set the cost of a much longer sea voyage in refrigerated 
ships. The extra freight costs are considerably higher than the 
preference. It is essential, therefore, for the Banana Boerd to study 
the market requirements of the United Kingdom and take steps to 
encourage the growing of fruit of the right quality, maturing at the 
right time of year, paeked correctly, and transported without damage. 

We are paying attention to all this, although at present there is no 
direct incentive to do so because all fruit accepted by the Banana Board 
is purchased at the same price irrespective of quality and irrespective of 
the market price ruling at the time of delivery. During the year to 
September, 1955, we planted 1,250 acres and sold 158,000 stems (abeut 
12 midlion bananas) from the original 500 acres planted in 1954, but the 
full yield from this area will omly be reached in the current year, 
when we shall also be cutting the first fruit fram the 1,250 acres of 1955 
plantings. No profit can be expected in the early stages of a change 
im crop such as we are carrying out, but we hope to break even in 1956 
and thereafter show a fair return. 


STORAGE AND SHIPPING INSTALLATIONS 


You will be pleased to hear that our bulk sugar storage and shipping 
installations at Salt River for handling the export production from 
Monymusk factory were completed according to schedule in time for 
the new crop which is now under way. Substantial savings will result 
from the very considerable capital expenditure we have made. This 
development is closely linked with our investment in Sugar Line Ltd., 
whose ships will be mainly employed in carrying raw sugar in bulk 
from the Caribbean. The first two Sugar Line ships are now in 
operation. Three more ere due for delivery this year and one in 1997. 

These spectacular advances in handling methods tend to overshadow 
the economies which are being achieved by the men on the job. Some 
arise as a result of echemes involving modest capital outlay. Some 
derive solely from the initiative of a foreman or a clerk. Many no 
doubt pass unnoticed except by those most intimately concerned. But, 
taken all together, they add to cur efficiency. I take this opportunity 
of paying tribute to all who have contributed to our efficiency, from 
Mr Michelin and Mr Cahusac, the general managers of Monymusk and 
Frome, to the men and women in the field, factory or office in London 
or Jamaica. The shareholders will wish me to convey to all their best 
wishes for the future. 


COMMONWEALTH SUGAR AGREEMENT 


I should like to end this statemént with a review of the Common- 
wealth Sugar Agreement which looms so large in the affairs a a 
company. Under the agreement, Empire producers are guarant - a 
the British Government a fair price negotiated annually for 1, i 
tons of sugar a year until] at least the end of 1963, and a ee 
tons until the end of 1958. Thus at present 1,640,000 tons are so = 
negotiated price. The International Sugar Agreement limits Emp 


exports to 2,450,000 tons a year. 
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was carried. At any lower level—such as the Commission’s own 
recommended maxima, which might on its own calculations 
leave 5-10 per cent of its traffic to be cross-subsidised—maximum 
charges would still be impracticable since some traffic wou'd 
be carried at substantially lower costs and some would have 
to be carried at more. Thus no scheme of maximum charges 
could be "practicable or desirable” because of the variability 
of railway costs. 

This ingenious argument suggests that there is an intrinsic 
contradiction in the 1953 Act : the Tribunal may not be prepared 
to accept this. The argument of other objectors that the 
ceiling of permissible charges should be lowered still further 
would involve the railways in a greater subsidisation of expens- 
ive traffic by the cheaper loads. As some element of this 
already existed in the Commission's own draft scheme, industries 
using bulky commodities such as coal pressed the Tribunal for 
a classification of traffic to allow lower ceiling charges for 
their goods. Arguments were also put forward for inserting 
special provisions in the scheme for private sidings, block train 
loads, and short and long distance hauls, which may be more 
suitable for consideration when the actual charges are being 
fixed. 


Alpha Plus for Unilever 


HERE has never been any doubt that the Unilever diarchy 

would score high marks on its trading results in 1955. 
But the provisional results show that the group deserves an 
alpha plus. These preliminary figures have been released much 
earlier in the year than has been usual, for the directors know 
by past experience that the provisional figures are always close 
enough and that they need not await the results of the audit 
before announcing the dividend. The ordinary dividends are 
exactly in line with the prediction made in Throgmorton Street 
last October when Unilever announced, as it had done a year 
earlier, a 25 per cent free scrip issue and indicated that the 
interim dividends would be maintained at tha old rates (6 per 
cent for Unilever Ltd and 5% per cent for Unilever NV) on the 
enlarged capital. The prediction was that, following the 1954 
precedent, the final dividends would also be maintained at the 
old rate. The final payments—9% per cent by Unilever Ltd 
(making 15% per cent for the year) and of 834 per cent (making 
14 per cent in all) by Unilever NV—fulfil that prediction so 
that again the dividend paymertts have in effect been raised 
by a quarter. 

Fhe preliminary statement deserves a high mark not because 
of this dividend, which some would claim is still conservative, 
but because of the exceptionally strong advance in profits. 
The turnover of the whole group has risen by nearly 5% per 
cent, froth £1,437 million to £1,515 million, while its gross trading 
profits have increased by 22 per cent, from £70,095,000 to 
£85,556,000. The tax bill, too, is higher, going up from £38,218,000 
to £43,876,000, but the combined net profit has risen from 
£31,854,000 to £45,180,000. This profit includes. "the. unusually 
large sum” of £6,023,000, compared with £2,667,000 in 1954, of 
“exceptional” items -and' profits relating to previous years.” 
Ever ‘So it 1s‘ ‘clear that the Dutch company, which trades 
extensively .in.,the European markets, has made the biggest 
contribution to the expansion in profits. The consolidated net 
profit: of Unilever NV ‘has risen from £12,737,000 to £22,161,000 
while that ‘of Unilever Ltd has risen, less vigorously, from 
£19,117,000 to £23,019,000. These fine results were one of the 
few bright spots in a dull stock market and the £1 ordinary 


stock ‘units of Unilever Ltd were immediately marked up 1s 9d 
to 67s, to offer 4.7 per cent. 


More Competition for Kleenex 


T= recent agreement between Bowater and the Scott Paper 
Company in the United States to form a joint British 
subsidiary to make tissue paper here means that both of the 
giants in the paper industry have now made their preparations 
to develop the toilet and facial tissue paper.markets in Britain. 
Albert E. Reed joined up with Kimberly-Clark—a leading Amer- 
ican company in this field—in 1950; it has since been marketing 
“Kleenex” and other paper tissues under brand names. Bowater 
first entered this market just over a year ago when it purchased 
the St. Andrews Mill at Walthamstow, which sells mainly under 
the trade name "Andrex”, The Bowater-Scott Corporation, its 
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new subsidiary company, will absorb this plant and. build a larger 
mill at Northfleet, where the first machine of the two so far 
planned should be ready a year from now. 

Present output of soft paper tissues (or creped wadding) in 
Britain is probably not much more than 10,000 tons a year. But 
the market has been growing fast; most firms are oversold on 
existing capacity; and both Reed and Bowater are prepared to 
spend substantial sums on modern, high-speed machines for a 
much greater increase in output. Their American ties give them 
considerable advantages in technical and market technique. At 
present Kimberly-Clark, the joint Reed subsidiary, has a rather 
larger share of total output than Bowater and dominates the 
handkerchief and facial tissue market, whereas Bowater makes 
most of the soft tissue toilet paper. A handful of other firms 
make another several hundred tons a year between them. Both 
firms see immense room for expansion. Soft tissue toilet paper 
at present accounts for well under 10 per cent of the total paper 
tonnage used for this purpose; the use of soft tissue for hand- 
kerchiefs and other hygienic purposes is still in its infancy in 
Britain; and industrial uses, from hand towels to packing 
wadding, have barely started. But both Reed and Bowater will 
have large new machines coming into operation in a year’s time. 
These will add immensely to the industry’s capacity in Britain, 
and it will réquire intensive promotion of sales to market their 
full output. 


Questions on Cotton 


HE American government’s decision to offer all grades of 

its surplus cotton for sale abroad at competitive prices did 

not take the Liverpool cotton market by surprise; the news 
had already leaked out. Whatever qualms traders might have 
about the results of this decision, many were thankful th&t it 
had been announced well in advance of the new season beginning 
on August Ist. Although the cotton cannot be exported until 
the new season begins, some American shippers are already 
making speculative offers of 1 inch middling cotton at a price 
that is equivalent to a spot price in Liverpool of about 272d a 
lb; this compares with the current spot price of about 34d a 1b. 
The Administration presumably hopes to sell the surplus in 
the same manner in which it has sold 1 millien bales of short- 
stapled cotton; that is, it will set a floor to the prices it will 
accept. Two questions arise: Firstly, how far will foreign 
producers of American-type cotton under-cut that floor price? 
Secondly, if foreign prices drop to a level at whieh United States 
cotton again becomes uncompetitive, will the American govern- 
ment drop its floor price before the season ends? To chase the 
market down would not really serve America’s interests, and 
would make nonsense of its declared intention of not disrupting 


world markets. Uncertainty on these points will certainly disrupt 
cotton trading. 


SHORTER BUSINESS NOTES 


The total amount of new factory space approved last year 
for new industrial building was 91.7 million square feet, which 
was about 30 per cent more than was approved in 1954 and 
close on two and a half times as much as the average between 
1945 and 1951. The biggest increases in factory space approved 
in recent years have come in the engineering mdustries, where 
last year the space approved was. about four times as much 
as in the average of the immediate postwar years, and in the 
vehicle industries, which in 1954 and 1955 have- projected the 
largest additions to factory capacity of any British industries. 


The full statement for the eleven clearing banks shows that 
in the four weeks to February 15th (in the case of the National 
the five weeks to February 21st) net deposits fell by £291.9 million, 
to £5,899.0 million ; advances rose by £38.9 million to £1,865.1 
million, investments fell by £9.2 million to £2,006.8 million, and 
the liquidity ratio dropped from 37.6 to 34.2 per cent. 


The Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency has sold 
the whole share capital of Patent Shaft and Axletree Company 
to Cammell Laird and Company and Metropolitan-Cammell 
Carriage and Wagon company in the proportions 75 per cent and 
25 per cent respectively. The sale-price is £900,000, showing the 
agency a modest profit. The nationalisation price of Patent 
Shaft and Axletree Company—then a wholly owned subsidiary 


of Metropolitan Cammell Carriage and Wagon Company—was 
£892,500. 
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WEST INDIES SUGAR COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD CROPS HARVESTED 
COMMONWEALTH SUGAR AGREEMENT REVIEWED 
MR. PETER RUNGE’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of The West Indies Sugar Company, 
Limited, will be held on March 2ist. at Devonshire House, May fair 
Place, London, W. ° 

The following is the statement by the chairman, Mr Peter Runge, which 
bas been circulated with the report and accounts :— 

It is with great regret that I refer to the deaths of Mr George Vernon 
Tate and Mr Philip Lyle. Mr Tate had been a director of the company 
since 1946 and succeeded Lord Lyle as chairman in 1954. He always paid 
the closest attention to the affairs of the company and was justly proud 
of ite high standing in Jamaica. Mr Lyle had been a director since’ 1943 
and was constantly turning his acute and inquiring mind to the technical 
problems which arose in field and factory. All who are connected with 
WISCO in London and in Jamaica will affectionately remember both 
for their charm and kindliness. We extend our sincere sympathy to 
Mrs Tate and Mrs Lyle and their families. 

The wise counsel of both Mr Tate and Mr Lyle will be sorely missed 
by those who are left and by those who are to join the board. But thanks 
to all that thpy have done in the past, we have to-day a flourishing 
company, built on sound foundations ; and continuity of policy is ensured 
by the four executive directors in whom all have the greatest confidence. 

Mr John Lyle and I have been asked to join the board and our names 
will be put before you to confirm the appointments at the annual general 
meeting. The directors have paid me the great compliment of asking 
me « be their chairman. I hope, if fortune favoure us, that the com- 
pany will continue to prosper as it has under the leadership of my 
distinguished predecessors. 


YEAR’S RESULTS 


The trading profit for the year under review at £700,214 is £119,155 
less than im the previous year. This is due in part to sales of sugar 
being down (althpugh production was up); in part to a fall in prices, 
and in part to a rise in costs. We also incurred consikierable expense 
in planting bananas which will be harvested in 1956. 

Although the trading profit was down, the net profit was slightly 
higher at £429,154 owing to the credit of £103,564 in the profit and loss 
account for adjustment of taxation in respect of previous periods. 
Of this amount £77,992 arises from the settlement of our claim for a 
reduction in our overall liability to excess profits levy under the 
provisions governing the abolition of this tax from December 31, 193; 
and £22,000 from the reduction in the standard rate of income tax 
applicable to the previous year’s profits. 

Your directors recommend payment of a final Ordinary dividend at 
the sate of 11d. per share, free of tax, which with the interim dividend 
of 4d. per share paid on October 31, 1955, makes a total distribution 
of 1s. 3d. per share free of tax. After providing for the dividend, eetting 
aside £33,998 for Debenture stock redemption, and transferring £200,000 
to general reserve, the balance to be carried forward is increased from 
£150,581 to £194,912. 


CAPITALIZATION PROPOSALS 


It is considered desirable to bring the issued capita] of the company 
more closely into line with the actual capital employed in the business 
and it is proposed to capitalize £600,000 out of capital reserve by applying 
that amount in paying up in full 600,000 new Ordinary shares of £1 each 
to be distributed amongst the existing shareholders in the proportion 
of one new share for every four shares held 

If the Capital Issues Committee consents to this issue an extraordinary 
meeting of the company will be called in the near future at which the 
necessary resolutions to give effect to this proposal will be submitted. 
If these resolutions are passed the issued capital wil] be increased from 
£2,400,000 to £3,000,000, but this must not be taken as an indication of 
an increase in the total amount to be distributed as dividend for the 
current year. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION 


Total sugar production from the 1955 crop at Frome and Monymusk 
@mounted to 151,953 tons as shown below, together with comparative 
figures for the previous year :— 


1954 1965 

Tons Tons 

Frome .« 5s «6 8 @ 172,357 75,556 
Monymusk « 5s 6 « « « 65,49 ‘16,397 
137,852 151,953 


These are record crops at both estates, and the greatest credit is due 
to all those concerned in producing them. They can take pride in 
having increased production fourfold since before the war. But 
Jamaica’s production continues to be in excess of her quota under the 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement and the International Sugar Agreement, 
and although up to 1954 it had proved possible to export the surplus 
owing to reallocation of quota from other territories which had shortfalls 
in production it was clear that: it was only a question of time before 


it would become impossible to sell Jamaica’s excess 
is what happened in 1955 and we were left in aa Pa 
tons of sugar which had to be held in store until it could be shipped 
as 1956 quota. It is an expensive business to finance and store sugar. 
Moreover, we fear that deterioration may be substantial because of 
eee -_ a ferry of the island. Unfortunately, the terms 
o e ernational Sugar eement preclude from i eS 
in the United Kingdom. wast : - — 
Our business in Jamaica is to grow sugar cane and extract sugar 
from it. But at our present level of production it is likely that carry- 
over stocks at the end of the year will again increase, perhaps to 
double the 1955 figure. The problem of over-production concerns both 
farmers and estates; and the Jamaican Government has found it 
necessary to pass legislation which will limit cane growing in 1957. 
This could be done by more extensive farming—growing less cane on 
the same acreage—but we think that this would be a retrograde step 
and certainly not in the interests of Jamaica. We have, therefore, 
sought for an alternative crop. As you know we have chosen bananas, 
judging that crop to have the best chances of success although it has 


pt manifest disadvantages both on the agricultural and marketing 
sides. 


BANANA INDUSTRY 


The banana industry is second only to sugar in its importance in 
Jamaica, both in value and as an employer of labour. The industry 
is closely controHed by the Jamaican Government which has established 
a Banana Board with monopoly powers of trading. Outside agricul- 
tural efficiency there is little scope, therefore, for individual enter- 
prise. The United Kingdom market in bananas is becoming increasingly 
competitive. The only advantage enjoyed by Jamaican bananas over 
imports from the Canaries, for example, is a duty preference of 
£2 10s. per ton, which is less than 4 per cent. of the c.if. value. Against 
this must be set the cost of a much longer sea voyage in refrigerated 
ships. The extra freight costs are considerably higher than the 
preference. It is essential, therefore, for the Banana Board to study 
the market requirements of the United Kingdom and take steps to 
encourage the growing of fruit of the right quality, maturing at the 
right time of year, paeked correctly, and transported without damage. 

We are paying attention to all this, although at present there is no 
direct incentive to do so because all fruit accepted by the Banana Board 
is purchased at the same price irrespective of quality and irrespective of 
the market price ruling at the time of delivery. During the year to 
September, 1955, we planted 1,250 acres and sold 158,000 stems (abeut 
12 midlion bananas) from the original 500 acres planted in 1954, but the 
full yield from this area will only be reached in the current year, 
when we shall also be cutting the first fruit fram the 1,250 acres of 1955 
plantings. No profit can be expected in the early stages of a change 
im crop such as we are carrying out, but we hope to break even in 1966 
and thereafter show a fair return. 


STORAGE AND SHIPPING INSTALLATIONS 


You will be pleased to hear that our bulk sugar storage and shipping 
installations at Salt River for handling the export production from 
Monymusk factory were completed according to schedule in time for 
the new crop which is now under way. Substantial savings will result 
from the very considerable capital expenditure we have made. This 
development is closely linked with our investment in Sugar Line Ltd., 
whose ships will be mainly employed in carrying raw sugar in bulk 
from the Caribbean. The first two Sugar Line ships are now in 
operation. Three more ere due for delivery this year and one in 1997, 

These spectacular advances in handling methods tend to overshadow 
the economies which are being achieved by the men on the job. Some 
arise as a result of schemes involving modest capital outlay. Some 
derive solely from the initiative of a foreman or a clerk. Many no 
doubt pass unnoticed except by those most intimately concerned. But, 
taken all together, they add to our efficiency. I take this opportunity 
of paying tribute to all who have contributed to our efficiency, from 
Mr Michelin and Mr Cahusac, the general managers of Monymusk and 
Frome, to the men and women in the field, factory or office in London 
or Jamaica. The shareholders will wish me to convey to ai) their best 


wishes for the future. 


COMMONWEALTH SUGAR AGREEMENT 


should like to end this statemént with a review of the Common- 
anni Sugar Agreement which looms so large in the effairs eae 
company. Under the agreement, Empire producers are guarant a a 
the British Government a fair price negotiated annually for 1, _ 
tons of sugar a year unti] at least the end of 1963, and a NN eae : 
tons until the end of 1958. Thus at present 1,640,000 tons are ee a 
negotiated price. The International Sugar Agreement limits 


exports to 2,450,000 tons a year. 
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The difference beetween these two figures is 610,000 tons, and of this 
700,000 tons will find its way to the preferential markets of the United 
Kingdom and Canada, the balance of 110,000 tons being sold in non- 
preferential markets such as Ceylon and Japan. The 610,000 tons is 
sold at world prices, but, to the extent that it comes to these shores, 
the whole of the duty preference is passed back te producers and, to 
the extent that it goes to Canada, where the preference is greater than 
for imports into Britain, a large proportion is passed back. 


“WORLD PRICE” 


A word of explanation is required about the term "world price”. 
Almost every country in the world except San Domingo and Formosa 
has a guaranteed market for the bulk of its production. Take Cuba 
as an example. Cuban sugar commands a higher price in the United 
States than the Commonwealth negotiatéd price. It is only the 
surpluses, therefore, which establish the so-called world price, which 
as a result is quite artificial, being based as it is on sales of some 
5 milkion tons a year (produced at marginal cost) out of a total world 
production in exoess of 40 million tons. 

The negotiated Commonwealth price is at present approximately £10 
per ton higher than the so-called world price, which has created an 
impression that the sole purpose of the Commonwealth Sugar Agree- 
ment is to provide a subsidy to Empire farmers who are growing sugar 
eane. Admittedly it helps Empire farmers; indeed the economy of such 
islands as' Jamaica, Barbados, and Mauritius is wholly dependent on it. 
But there is another side to the subsidy picture. It is surprising to 
learn that since 1940, when negotiated prices were first paid by the 
United Kingdom Government, the average price of Commonwealth 
sugar has actually been below the average World price. 
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Memories are short and we forget the benefits that the agreement 
has brought to the consumer at home. It has ensured a sterling supply 
of sugar for the housewife. Almost all the sugar the United Kingdom 
consumes, whether as such or in jam, sweets, cakes, biscuits, or “beer, 
apart from sugar produced from beet in the United Kingdom, stems 
from the Commonwealth and Empire. The agreement enabled sugar 
to come off the ration long before it otherwise would have done. It 
is not only an earner of dollars to the extent that Commonwealth sugar 
is sold to Canada (some 50 million dollars’ worth per annum compared 
with 20 million dollar’s worth before the war) but it is a saver of dollars 
to the full extent of production. The Empire sugar sent every year to 
the United Kingdom is worth 200 million dollars even if the value is 
calculated at the fictitious world price. You can be sure that it would 
in fact cost much more if the supplies were not forthcoming from the 
Empire. 

REDUCING COSTS 


The Dominions and the Colonies are grateful for the Commonwealth 
Sugar Agreement and it would be over-stating the case to say that 
Britain has as much to lose as they have if it were to come to an end. 
But it would have been to her disadvantage if it had never been signed, 
because Empire production would not have increased and we would 
still be dependent on dollar sugar. The agreement has achieved its 
first aim—to increase the supply of sterling sugar to the point at which 
over 90 per cent of United Kingdom and Canadian import requirements 
is being satisfied with Empire sugar. It is now up to producers whose 
energies have been absorbed in achieving this expansion to turn their 
attention to improving efficiency and reducing costs. By this means 
the agreement will become a permanent feature—if it is not 60 already— 
of Empire economy. 





ABBEY NATIONAL BUILDING SOCIETY 


A YEAR OF STEADY GROWTH 
ASSETS NOW TOTAL £237 MILLION 
SIR HAROLD BELLMAN ON A POSITION OF OUTSTANDING 
STRENGTH 


The annual meeting of the Abbey Wational Building Society was held 
on February 24 at the Wigmone Hail, Wigmore Street, London, W. 1. 

Sir Harold Beliman, D. L., J,P., LL. D., (Chairman of the Society) 
presided and in the covrse of his speech said: 

The accounts reflect a year @f steady growth and reveal a position 
of outstanding strength. 

The Society's total assets have increased from £213 millions in 1954 
te £237 millions in 19355. This represents a rate of progress which is 
especially encouraging when viewed against the country’s economic 
problems in the past twelve months. 

New savings received by the Society in 1935 reached the high figure 
of over £51 millions, or at the rate of nearly £1 milliédn weekly. 
Withdrawals during the year were somewhat above normal at £33.5 
millions, equal to 15.6 per cent. of the mean deposit and share balances. 
The percentages of withdrawals in previous years were: 1954, 13.0 per 
cent; 1053, 128 per cent; 1952, 14€ per cent. New advances on 
mortgage at £39.3 millions were somewhat lower than in the preceding 
twelve months. It is well to underline the fact that the Abbey National 
never at any time during the year ceased lending. Week by week the 
Society's loans were granted, but the amount had to be regulated in 
view of the abnormal monetary conditions and in face of a demand 
which was swollen because other lending agencies were experiencing 
the effects of the credit squeeze. The Society’s advances in 1955 therefore 
reflect the Board’s deliberate policy of special caution, having regard 
to the abnormal conditions generally, particularly before interest rates 
were revised in the early Autumn. We could of course have increased 
substantially our total of advances in the year if we had been disposed 
to diminish our ratio of liquid funds for this purpose. We were 
convinced that this course would have been unwise in the circum- 
stances then prevailing, and I feel sure you will endorse that decisian. 

Our reserves and carry forward now total £9.3 millions. This is a 
figure which, in the opinion of your board, constitutes a massive 
defence against any forseeable contingencies. Your directors, seeing 
no special magic in any specific percentage of reserves, are confident 
that the Society’s reserves and carry forward are sufficient, especially 
when jucged in relation to the high quality of the mortgage assets 
aguinst which they stand. 


AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


The percentage of liquidity related to the total assets at 15.7, is 
somewhat higher compared with a year ago, and this may be regarded 
as highly satisfactory in view of the unsettled conditicns and the 
obscuritics in the econumic outlook generally. { am gratified to be 
able to report that our catio of management expenses, measured against 
total assets, has continued to fall and now stands at 10/5d. per cent. 
Having regard to all the factors, the board feel that the balance sheet 
may be regarded as eminently satisfactory as well as appropriate to 
the conditions of today, with the emphasis on prudence to meet what- 
ever 1956 may bring forth. 

The most important event during the year was the revision, in 
common with other Building Societies, of our rates of interest. Bank 
Rate had been raised to 4% per cent. in February, 1955 and this, 
combined with the credit squeeze, firmly inaugurated a regime of dearer 
aioney, at the instance of the Government ig its drive against inflation. 


It naturally caused a great deal of disturbance to all financial institu- 
tions, and Building Societies, now in the main stream of the nation’s 
economic life, with their total funds of £2,000 millions, could not hope 
to escape from the repercussions of these events. It became increasingly 
clear, as the summer progressed, that the then current Building Society 
rates were out of alignment with the prevailing level of interest rates 
to which they must bear the appropriate relationship. Consequently, 
the Building Societies Association advised member societies to bring 
about the necessary interest adjustments, with a recommended maximum 
rate of 3 per cent. on fully paid shares. Accordingly, the Abbey 
National increased its share rate of interest to 3 per cent., income tax 
paid, with effect from Ist September, 1955, whilst the ordinary rate of 
interest to depositors was increased to 2% per cent. also income tax 
paid from the same date. 

Since Building Societies are essentially mutual institutions, it was not 
possible to carry out this revision without affecting the mortgage rate 
of interest. Societies generally were reluctant to require borrowers io 
pay more, but, in fact, there was no alternative. After raising the rate 
to new borrowers for owner-occupied houses to 5% per cent., the Abbey 
National gave due notice, in accordance with the provisions of the 
mortgage deed of its intention to charge existing owner-occupiers with 
mortgage interest at the same rate, with effect from Ist. January, 1956. 
These borrowers were, in general, also given the option to extend the 
term of repayment, as an alternative to increasing their monthly 
repayments. At the same time, the directors announced that they 
would, when opportunity served, again give consideration to rebating 
mortgage interest, in order to afford borrowers the benefit of any easier 
monetary conditions which may eventuate. 


FURTHER BANK RATE CHANGE 


In the meantime, Bank Rate has been further raised to 5% per cent. 
on 16th February of this year. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
also made a statement regarding Government policy and it is clear that 
the Government's drive against inflation is to be intensified. It is much 
too early yet to say what effect, if any, all this will have on Building 
Societies. These matters will be the subject of careful consideration 
by the Building Societies Association as events develop, but for the 
Present, as the Association itself has already indicated, the latest 
change in Bank Rate will have no immediate effect on the rates paid 
or charged by Building Societies. Whether, however, it will ultimately 
have any effect will depend principally on whether the increase leads 
to a rise in the general level of long-term interest rates, and this may 
not be known for some little time. 

At the end of last year the Abbey National, and with it the Building 
Society movement generally, completed a decade of progress since the 
cessation of hostilities in the Second World War. I believe that there is 
still further scope for steady and sound building society growth. 

After citing figures reviewing the post-war development of Building 
Societies, the chairman said: We still need to make greater efforts to 
encourage regular savings among wage-earners and the lower brackets 
of the salary-earning community. With the continued course of in- 
flation, their margin for saving may be a narrowing one, and this is a 
further argument, if more were needed, to strengthen the case for the 
speedy return to a currency with comparatively stable purchasing 
power. In fact, unless this step is taken with energy and determination, 
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the whole thrift movement may be prejudiced. It is one of the 
paradoxes of the present economic position that more saving would 
help in the fight against inflation, but the very existence of inflation 
militates against more saving. As it is, the building society movement 
has been successful in attracting a vast amount of the savings of the 
middle-income group. To this group has come a growing appreciation 
of the facilities which Societies oifer, both in respect of the security of 
their capital and the yield. thereon. We shall do aljl in our power to 
encourage this development. 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN’S REMARKS 


Mr Stanley C. Ramsey, F.R.B.A., Deputy Chairman, in seconding the 
adoption of the report and accounts, said: The toughness and resilience 
of our Society is shown by the way it has successfully weathered so 
many crises, including two World Wars, with their financial and 
economic consequences. Between the wars there was the world-wide 
slump of 1929, when we went off the Gold Standard and the "Prophets 
of Woe” forecast untold disasters. In more recent time there has been 
Mr Butler’s squeeze—or should it be squeezes? But somehow and in 
some fashion (but thanks mainly to good management) we have survived 
a}l these difficulties and dangers. Not only have we survived, but we 
have grown in strength May we hope that, with better times in view, 
the squeeze may, with Mr Macmillan, be more in the nature of a 
loving embrace. 

A satisfactory solution to the problem of providing good houses by 
private enterprise depends on the proper functioning of the interlocked 
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forces of building societies, which assist the purchasers, and of archi- 
tects and builders who are responsible for the actual houses, the 
soundness of the structures, the appearance and the proper siting. if 
there is any failure in any one of these determinants, this wil] be 
reflected in the results. Today we are more aware of this common 
responsibility and of the danger of working in “water-tight” compart- 
ments. Good housing means good financial security. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR’S REMARKS 


Sir Bruce Wycherley, M.C., F.C. 1.S., managing director of the Society 
said: The Society continues on its progressive course, but let me say, 
once again, that it is growth on firm foundation. The Abbey National 
now offers a service which is National in the true sense of the term. 
We are represented wherever there is a considerable demand for our 
facilities, with our own branch offices in the larger centres of population. 
We have made further progress in this direction in the past year. 

We appreciate that first and foremost the investor requires from us 
the largest possible measure of security, with an attractive rate of 
interest while the borrower requires a first-class mortgage service on 
the most economical terms compatible with the quality of, that service. 
Our members may be assured that we shall keep these objectives stead- 
ily before us in the coming year, and I have no doubt that we shall 
be able to give a good account of ourselves when we meet you again 
in twelve months time. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 








MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL 


SIR LESLIE ROBERTS’S REVIEW 


The Ninety-eighth Ordinary General Meeting of the Manchester Ship 
Canal Company was held on February 27th at Manchester. Sir Leslie 
Roberts, CBE, the chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 

The net revenue was £1,0866,301 compared with £1,106,182 in 1954. 

To the net revenue figure there must be added £27,661 brought forward 
from the previous year. £586,178 must then be deducted for Loan and 
Debenture Interest, £40,000 set aside to the Sinking Fund for Redeem- 
able Loan Capital and £75,000 appropriated for Taxation. The balance 
available for dividends and reserve thus amounts to £412,784. 

Of this sum £35,000 has been appropriated to the Reserve for Contin- 
gencies and it is proposed that out of the balance of £377,784 the 
following dividends amounting to £350,068 should be paid: 


5 per cent on the Preference Shares, 
4 per cent on the Ordinary Shares, 


and that £27,716 should be carried forward to next year’s account. 

The Sinking Fund is designed to provide for the eventual redemption 
of the whole of the Company’s redeemable loan capital and was authorised 
by the Manchester Ship Canal Act of 1950. By that Act the Company 
are required, from 1955 onwards, to set aside and pay into the Sinking 
Fund the sum of £40,000 or the amount of the available net revenue 
for the year whichever is the less 


HIGHER RECEIPTS 


Receipts from Tolls, etc. exceeded those of the previous year by 
£330,000. Most of this increase was derived from Tolls and Ship Dues 
and was a direct consequence of the greater volume of traffic which used 
the Port. On the other hand, expenditure increased by £448,000 of which 
no less than £390,000 was due to dredging. 

Last year I emphasised the steep rise in the cost of dredging since 1952. 
Unfortunately this continued throughout last year and the formidable 
amount of £1,635,000 had to be charged against revenue. This represents 
over 50 per cent of the total expenditure on the working of the 
Ship Canal. 

The Bridgewater Canal had a most satisfactory year and the net 
receipts from all sources rose from £91,000 in 1954 to £125,000 in 1955, an 
increase of £34,000. 

The Company's experience last year was much the same as in 1954, 
in that two features were again outstanding—higher receipts from a 
greater volume of traffic and a considerable increase in dredging 
expenditure. , 
PROVISIONS 


At the end of December 1954 the total balance amounted to £2,244,000. 
During last year we provided £470,000 from revenue—£8,000 less than 
the year before—added some small amounts from the hire of plant and 
other sources, and charged an expenditure of £322,000. The balance 
remaining at the end of 1956 thus amounts to £2,415,000. 

The total balances standing to the credit of the Provision Accounts 
and of the Reserve for Contingencies have now reached a figure which 
appears to be considerable; but, as I have said on previous occasions, 
they are as yet modest for an undertaking of the size of your Company’s. 

Cash at Bankers, in hand and at short call amounts to £1,917,000, or 
about £91,000 more than a year ago. 

Once mcre—for the eighth year in succession—we had an increase of 
traffic and the cargoes which passed over our Canal and Docks rose 
from something over 16% million tons to 18% million tons. 

I told you twelve months ago that additional lay-byes ought to be 
Provided for the purpose of assisting navigation and shortening the 
time of passage; that the oil traffic at Stanlow had outgrown the 
capacity of the Oil Docks and we were examining a scheme for the 
Provision of extensive new berths. 

The Chairman then outlined the proposals of a Bill to be promoted 
in the present session of Parliament and the report was adopted. 


$$ 


SECOND BRITISH ASSETS TRUST, 
LIMITED 


FURTHER APPRECIATION 
MR. ALASTAIR C. BLAIR’S STATEMENT 


The Seventy-seventh annual general meeting of Second British Assets 
Trust, Limited, will be held on March 15th at the registered office of 
the company, 9 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 

The following is the review by the Chairman, Mr Alastair C. Blair, 
CVO, WS, which has been circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1955: 

Last year the net revenue availiable for Ordinary stockholders rose to 
£128.957 from the previous year’s figure of £106,122. Continuing our 
policy of fairly full distribution which I mentioned last vear, we are 
recommending payment of a final dividend on the Ordinary stock 
of Is. 14d. per 5s. unit, making with the interim already paid 1s. 6d. 
per unit for the year. This leaves a balance of £25,457 to be added to 
the General Reserve Fund 


OUTLOOK FOR 1936 


1956 threatens to be a year of uncertainty. The ‘Ssovernment here 
wrestles with inflation, the Presidential Election overhangs the United 
States, and the political situation im many parts of the world is 
unsettled. In preparation for difficulties ahead we have for some time 
been investing defensively and it is our hope that we may be able 
Guring 1956 to maintain our income at something like its level of 1955. 

The valvation of our investments at December 31, 1955, was 46,944,875, 
showing a further gain over the previous year and an appreciation of 
116.3 per cent over the book value. The large proportion in dollar 
securities has been of considerable benefit to the company both income- 
wise and as regards capital, and your directors do not propose at the 
present time to switch funds back from North America to the United 
Kingdom. 

Our publication of quarterly income and valuation figures has proved 
to be of value, and has been well rece.:ved; we propose therefore to 
continue this practice. We also contemplate a slight increase in the 
interim dividend for the current year in order to reduce the disparity 
between the interim and final payments. 





WILLIAM BEARDMORE & 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Annual General Meeting of William Beardmore & Company, 
Limited, was held on February 20, 1956, at the offices of the Company 
in Glasgow, when Mr J. G. Girdwood, CEE, CA, Chai:iman of the 
Company, presided. 

Resolutions adopting the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
October 1, 1955, and authorising the payment of the dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock were passed. 

The retiring Directors (Mr J. G. Girdwood and Mr D. M. Cameron) 
were re-elected. 
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The difference beetween these two figures is 810,000 tons, and of this 
700,008 tons will find its way to the preferential markets of the United 
Kingdom and Canada, the balance of 110,000 tons being sold in non- 
preferential markets such as Ceylon and Japan. The 810,000 tons is 
sold at world prices, but, to the extent that it comes to these shores, 
the whole of the duty preference is passed back te producers and, to 
the extent that it goes to Canada, where the preference is greater than 
for imports into Britain, a large proportion is passed back. 


“WORLD PRICE” 


A word of explanation is required about the term "world price”. 
Almost every country in the world except San Domingo and Formosa 
has a guaranteed market for the bulk of its production. Take Cuba 
as an example. Cuban sugar commands a higher price in the United 
States than the Commonwealth negotiatéd price. It is only the 
surpluses, therefore, which establish the so-called world price, which 
as a result is quite artificial, being based as it is on sales of some 
5 million tons a year (produced at marginal cost) out of a total world 
production in exoess of 40 million tons. 

The negotiated Commonwealth price is at present approximately £10 
per ton higher than the so-called world price, which has created an 
impression that the sole purpose of the Commonwealth Sugar Agree- 
ment is to provide a subsidy to Empire farmers who are growing sugar 
cane. Admittedly it helps Empire farmers; indeed the economy of such 
islands as‘ Jamaica, Barbados, and Mauritius ie wholly dependent on it. 
But there is another side to the subsidy picture. It is surprising to 
learn that since 1940, when negotiated prices were first paid by the 
United Kingdom Government, the average price of Commonwealth 
sugar has actually been below the average World price. 
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Memories are short and we forget the benefits that the agreement 
has brought to the consumer at home. It has ensured a sterling supply 
of sugar for the housewife. Almost all the sugar the United Kingdom 
consumes, whether as such or in jam, sweets, cakes, biscuits, or “beer, 
apart from sugar produced from beet in the United Kingdom, stems 
from the Commonwealth and Empire. The agreement enabled sugar 
to come off the ration long before it otherwise would have done. It 
is not only an earner of dollars to the extent that Commonwealth sugar 
is sold to Canada (some 50 million dollars’ worth per annum compared 
with 20 million dollar’s worth before the war) but it is a saver of dollars 
to the full extent of production. The Empire sugar sent every year to 
the United Kingdom is worth 200 million dollars even if the value is 
calculated at the fictitious world price. You can be sure that it would 
in fact cost much more if the supplies were not forthcoming from the 

e. 
— REDUCING COSTS 


The Dominions and the Colonies are grateful for the Commonwealth 
Sugar Agreement and it would be over-stating the case to say that 
Britain has as much to lose as they have if it were to come to an end. 
But it would have been to her disadvantage if it had never been signed, 
because Empire production would not have increased and we would 
still be dependent on dollar sugar. The agreement has achieved its 
first aim—to increase the supply of sterling sugar to the point at which 
over 90 per cent of United Kingdom and Canadian import requirements 
is being satisfied with Empire sugar. It is now up to producers whose 
energies have been absorbed in achieving this expansion to turn their 
attention to improving efficiency and reducing costs. By this means 
the agreement will become a permanent feature—if it is not so already— 
of Empire economy. 





ABBEY NATIONAL BUILDING SOCIETY 


A YEAR OF STEADY GROWTH 
ASSETS NOW TOTAL £237 MILLION 
SIR HAROLD BELLMAN ON A POSITION OF OUTSTANDING 
STRENGTH 


The annual meeting of the Abbey iWational Building Society was held 
on February 24 at the Wigmoue Hail, Wigmore Street, London, W. 1. 

Sir Harold Beliman, D.L., J:P., LL. D., (Chairman of the Society) 
presided and in the course of his speech said: 

The accounts reflect a year @f steady growth and reveal a position 
of outstanding strength. 

The Society's total assets have increased from £213 millions in 1954 
to £237 millions in 1955. This represents a rate of progress which is 
especially encouraging when viewed against the country’s economic 
problems in the past twelve months. ’ 

New savings received by the Society in 1955 reached the high figure 
of over £51 millions, or at the rate of nearly £1 millién weekly. 
Withdrawals during the year were somewhat above normal at £33.5 
millions, equal to 15.6 per cent. of the mean deposit and share balances. 
The percentages of withdrawals in previous years were: 1954, 13.0 per 
cent; 1953, 128 per cent; 1952, 14€ per cent. New advances on 
mortgage at £39.3 millions were sornewhat lower than in the preceding 
twelve months. It is well to underline the fact that the Abbey National 
never at any time during the year ceased lending. Week by week the 
Society’s loans were granted, but the amount had to be regulated in 
view of the abnormal monetary conditions and in face of a demand 
which was swollen because other lending agencies were experiencing 
the effects of the credit squeeze. The Society's advances in 1955 therefore 
reflect the Board’s deliberate policy of special caution, having regard 
to the abnormal conditions generally, particularly before interest rates 
were revised in the early Autumn. We could of course have increased 
substantially our total of advances in the year if we had been disposed 
te diminish our ratio of liquid funds for this purpose. We were 
convinced that this course would have been unwise in the circum- 
stances then prevailing, and I feel sure you will endorse that decisian. 

Our reserves and carry forward now total £9.3 millions. This is a 
figure which, in the opinion of your board, constitutes a massive 
defence against any forseeable contingencies. Your directors, seeing 
mo special magic in any specific percentage of reserves, are confident 
that the Society’s reserves and carry forward are sufficient, especially 
when jucged in relation to the high quality of the mortgage assets 
aguinst which they stand. 


AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


The percentage of liquidity related to the total assets at 15.7, is 
somewhat higher compared with a year ago, and this may be regarded 
as highly satisfactory in view of the unsettled conditions and the 
ebscuritics in the econumic outlook gerierally. { am gratified to be 
able to report that our ratio of management expenses, measured against 
total agsets, has continued to fall and now stands at 10/5d. per cent. 
liaving regard to all the factors, the board feel that the balance sheet 
may be regarded as eminently satisfactory as well as appropriate to 
the conditions of today, with the emphasis on prudence to meet what- 
ever 1956 may bring forth. 

The most important event during the year was the revision, in 
common with other Building Societies, of our rates of interest. Bank 
Rate had been raised to 4% per cent. in February, 1955 and this, 
combined with the credit squeeze, firmly inaugurated a regime of dearer 
money, at the instance of the Government in its drive against inflation. 


It naturally caused a great deal of disturbance to all financial institu- 
tions, and Building Societies, now in the main stream of the nation’s 
economic life, with their total funds of £2,000 millions, could not hope 
to escape from the repercussions of these events. It became increasingly 
clear, as the summer progressed, that the then current Building Society 
rates were out of alignment with the prevailing level of interest rates 
to which they must bear the appropriate relationship. Consequently, 
the Building Societies Association advised member societies to bring 
about the necessary interest adjustments, with a recommended maximum 
rate of 3 per cent. on fully paid shares. Accordingly, the Abbey 
National increased its share rate of interest to 3 per cent., income tax 
paid, with effect from Ist September, 1955, whilst the ordinary rate of 
interest to depositors was increased to 2% per cent. also income tax 
paid from the same date. 

Since Building Societies are essentially mutual institutions, it was not 
possible to carry out this revision without affecting the mortgage rate 
of interest. Societies generally were reluctant to require borrowers to 
pay more, but, in fact, there was no alternative. After raising the rate 
to new borrowers for owner-occupied houses to 54% per cent., the Abbey 
National gave due notice, in accordance with the provisions of the 
mortgage deed of its intention to charge existing owner-occupiers with 
mortgage interest at the same rate, with effect from Ist. January, 1956. 
These borrowers were, in general, also given the option to extend the 
term of repayment, as an alternative to increasing their monthly 
repayments. At the same time, the directors announced that they 
would, when opportunity served, again give consideration to rebating 
mortgage interest, in order to afford borrowers the benefit of any easier 
monetary conditions which may eventuate. 


FURTHER BANK RATE CHANGE 


In the meantime, Bank Rate has been further raised to 54% per cent. 
on 16th February of this year. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
also made a statement regarding Government policy and it is clear that 
the Government’s drive against inflation is to be intensified. It is much 
too early yet to say what effect, if any, all this will have on Building 
Societies. These matters will be the subject of careful consideration 
by the Building Societies Association as events develop, but for the 
present, as the Association itself has already indicated, the latest 
change in Bank Rate will have no immediate effect on the rates paid 
or charged by Building Societies. Whether, however, it will ultimately 
have any effect will depend principally on whether the increase leads 
to a rise in the general level of long-term interest rates, and this may 
not be known for some little time. 

At the end of last year the Abbey National, and with it the Building 
Society movement generally, completed a decade of progress since the 
cessation of hostilities in the Second World War. I believe that there is 
still further scope for steady and sound building society growth. 

After citing figures reviewing the post-war development of Building 
Societies, the chairman said: We still need to make greater efforts to 
encourage regular savings among wage-earners and the lower brackets 
of the salary-earning community. With the continued course of in- 
flation, their margin for saving may be a narrowing one, and this is a 


further argument, if more were needed, to strengthen the case for the 
return to a currency with comparatively stable purchasing 
In fact, unless this step is taken with energy and determination, 


speedy 
power, 
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the whole thrift movement may be prejudiced. It is one of the 
paradoxes of the present economic position that more saving would 
‘help in the fight against inflation, but the very existence of inflation 
militates against more saving. As it is, the building society movement 
bas been successful in attracting a vast amount of the savings of the 
middle-income group. To this group has come a growing appreciation 
of the facilities which Societies oifer, both in respect of the security of 
their capital and the yield. thereon. We shall do all in our power to 
encourage this development. 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN’S REMARKS 


Mr Stanley C. Ramsey, F.R.B.A., Deputy Chairman, in seconding the 
adoption of the report and accounts, said: The toughness and resilience 
of our Society is shown by the way it has successfully weathered so 
many crises, including two World Wars, with their financial and 
economic consequences. Between the wars there was the world-wide 
slump of 1929, when we went off the Gold Standard and the "Prophets 
of Woe” forecast untold disasters. In more recent time there has been 
Mr Butler’s squeeze—or should it be squeezes? But somehow and in 
some fashion (but thanks mainly to good management) we have survived 
all these difficulties and dangers. Not only have we survived, but we 
have grown in strength May we hope that, with better times in view, 
the squeeze may, with Mr Macmillan, be more in the nature of a 
loving embrace. 

A satisfactory solution to the problem of providing good houses by 
private enterprise depends on the proper functioning of the interlocked 


599 
forces of building societies, which assist the purchasers, and of archi- 
tects and builders who are responsible for the actual houses, the 
soundness of the structures, the appearance and the proper siting. If 
there is any failure in any one of these determinants, this will be 
reflected in the results. Today we are more aware of this common 
responsibility and of the danger of working in “water-tight” cempart- 
ments. Good housing means good financial security. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR’S REMARKS 


Sir Bruce Wycherley, M.C., F.C. 1I.S., managing director of the Society 
said: The Society continues on its progressive course, but let me say, 
once again, that it is growth on firm foundation. The Abbey National 
now offers a service which is National in the true sense of the term. 
We are represented wherever there is a considerable demand for our 
facilities, with our own branch offices in the larger centres of population. 
We have made further progress in this direction in the past year. 

We appreciate that first and foremost the investor requires from us 
the largest possible measure of security, with an attractive rate of 
interest while the borrower requires a first-class mortgage service on 
the most economical terms compatible with the quality of, that service. 
Our members may be assured that we shall keep these objectives stead- 
ily before us in the coming year, and I have no doubt that we shall 
be able to give a good account of ourselves when we meet you again 
in twelve months time. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 








MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL 


SIR LESLIE ROBERTS’S REVIEW 


The Ninety-eighth Ordinary General Meeting of the Manchester Ship 
Canal Company was held on February 27th at Manchester. Sir Leslie 
Roberts, CBE, the chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 

The net revenue was £1,086,301 compared with £1,106,182 in 1954. 

To the net revenue figure there must be added £27,661 brought forward 
from the previous year. £586,178 must then be deducted for Loan and 
Debenture Interest, £40,000 set aside to the Sinking Fund for Redeem- 
able Loan Capital and £75,000 appropriated for Taxation. The balance 
available for dividends and reserve thus amounts to £412,784. 

Of this sum £35,000 has been appropriated to the Reserve for Contin- 
gencies and it is proposed that out of the balance of £377,784 the 
following dividends amounting to £350,068 should be paid: 


5 per cent on the Preference Shares, 
4 per cent on the Ordinary Shares, 


and that £27,716 should be carried forward to next year’s account. 

The Sinking Fund is designed to provide for the eventual redemption 
of the whole of the Company’s redeemable loan capital and was authorised 
by the Manchester Ship Canal Act of 1950. By that Act the Company 
are required, from 1955 onwards, to set aside and pay into the Sinking 
Fund the sum of £40,000 or the amount of the available net revenue 
for the year whichever is the less 


HIGHER RECEIPTS 


Receipts from Tolls, etc. exceeded those of the previous year by 
£330,000. Most of this increase was derived from Tolls and Ship Dues 
and was a direct consequence of the greater volume of traffic which used 
the Port. On the other hand, expenditure increased by £448,000 of which 
no less than £390,000 was due to dredging. 

Last year I emphasised the steep rise in the cost of dredging since 1952. 
Unfortunately this continued throughout last year and the formidable 
amount of £1,635,000 had to be charged against revenue. This represents 
over 50 per cent of the total expenditure on the working of the 
Ship Canal. 

The Bridgewater Canal had a most satisfactory year and the net 
receipts from all sources rose from £91,000 in 1954 to £125,000 in 1955, an 
increase of £34,000. 

The Company's experience last year was much the same as in 1954, 
in that two features were again outstanding—higher receipts from a 
greater volume of traffic and a considerable increase in dredging 
expenditure. ‘ 
PROVISIONS 


At the end of December 1954 the total balance amounted to £2,244,000. 
During last year we provided £470,000 from revenue—£8,000 less than 
the year before—added some small amounts from the hire of plant and 
other sources, and charged an expenditure of £322,000. The balance 
remaining at the end of 1956 thus amounts to £2,415,000. 

The total balances standing to the credit of the Provision Accounts 
end of the Reserve for Contingencies have now reached a figure which 
appears to be considerable; but, as I have said on previous occasions, 
they are as yet modest for an undertaking of the size of your Company’s. 

Cash at Bankers, in hand and at short call amounts to £1,917,000, or 
about £91,000 more than a year ago. 

Once mcre—for the eighth year in succession—we had an increase of 
traffic and the cargoes which passed over our Canal and Docks rose 
from something over 16% million tons to 18% million tons. 

I told you twelve months ago that additional lay-byes ought to be 
Provided for the purpose of assisting navigation and shortening the 
time of passage; that the oil traffic at Stanlow had outgrown the 
Capacity of the Oil Docks and we were examining a scheme for the 
Provision of extensive new berths. 

The Chairman then outlined the proposals of a Bill to be promoted 
in the present session of Parliament and the report was adopted. 


——— 


SECOND BRITISH ASSETS TRUST, 
LIMITED 


FURTHER APPRECIATION 
MR. ALASTAIR C. BLAIR’S STATEMENT 


The Seventy-seventh annual general meeting of Second British Assets 
Trust, Limited, will be held on March 15th at the registered office of 
the company, 9 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 

The following is the review by the Chairman, Mr Alastair C. Blair, 
CVO, WS, which has been circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1955: 

Last year the net revenue avaiiable for Ordinary stockholders rose to 
£128,957 from the previous year’s figure of £106,122. Continuing our 
policy of fairly full distribution which I mentioned last vear, we are 
recommending payment of a final dividend on the Ordinary stock 
of 1s. 14d. per Ss. unit, making with the interim already paid 1s. 6d. 
per unit for the year. This leaves a balance of £25,457 to be added to 
the General Reserve Fund 


OUTLOOK FOR 1936 


1256 threatens to be a year of uncertainty. The ‘Ssovernment here 
wrestles with inflation, the Presidential Election overhangs the United 
States, and the political situation in many parts of the world is 
unsettled. In preparation for difficulties ahead we have for some time 
been investing defensively and it is our hope that we may be able 
during 1956 to maintain our income at something like its level of 1955. 

The valuation of our investments at December 31, 1955, was £6,944,875, 
showing a further gain over the previous year and an appreciation of 
116.3 per cent over the book value. The large proportion in dollar 
securities has been of considerable benefit to the company both income- 
wise and as regards capital, and your directors do not propose at the 
present time to switch funds back from North America to the United 
Kingdom. 

Our publication of quarterly income and valuation figures has proved 
to be of value, and has been well rece.ved; we propose therefore to 
continue this practice. We also contemplate a slight increase in the 
interim dividend for the current year in order to reduce the disparity 
between the interim and final payments. 


WILLIAM BEARDMORE & 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 








The Annual General Meeting of William Beardmore & Company, 
Limited, was held on February 20, 1956, at the offices of the Company 
in Glasgow, when Mr J. G. Girdwood, CEE, CA, Chai:iman of the 
Company, presided. 

Resolutions adopting the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
October 1, 1955, and authorising the payment of the dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock were passed. 

The retiring Directors (Mr J. G. Girdwood and Mr D. M. Cameron) 
were re-elected. 
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Imagine a marine world 
without oil! 


Hard to do, isn’t it? Yet how much harder it would 

be to live in such a world. In the marine field alone, ofl 
has contributed in so many essential ways. It has 
facilitated trade and commerce. It has drawn together 
the community of nations. It has helped people 
everywhere to live better, to progress and prosper. In 
supplying finer marine products to the peoples 

of 67 free nations, and through more than 350 world 


ports, Caltex has for years played a significant role 
in this dynamic industry. 


PARTNER IN PROGRESS 
IN 67 LANDS 


Serving Europe * Africa * Asia * Australia * New Zealand 





